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PREFACE. 



It is really as important that people should be disposed to read 
what is good, as it is that they should know how to read. For the 
ability to conveise with books is as liable to abuse as any other gift, 
and is in fact as much abused at this very time, and that too to the 
injury of the readers themselves, both in mind and heart. It is 
abundantly in proof that, of the books now appearing from day to 
day, the meanest and the worst, those made up of the cheapest and 
the foulest sensational flasli, are read a great deal the most. The 
reason of this surely must be that, while people are taught to read, 
due care is not taken to plant and cherish in them right intellectual 
and literary tastes. In our education, tlierefore, it is of prime con- 
cern that such tastes should be early set or quickened in the mind; 
that while we are giving people the ability to converse with books, 
no pains should be spared to inspire them with the love of books 
that are good. Once possess them with a genuine, hearty love of 
a few first-rate authors, and then their culture in all its parts, so far 
as books can minister to it, is duly cared for: that love, those tastes, 
will become a sort of instinct, to prompt and guide thera to what is 
wholesome and pure. And in this, as in other things, the ways of 
purity and health are also the ways of lasting and ever-growing 
pleasure and delight. The abiding, uncloying sweetness, the liv- 
ing, unwithering freshness of books in which conscience presides, 
truth illuminates, and genius inspires, are the proper food and de- 
lectation of a chaste and well-ordered mind; and to have a due sense 
and relish of those qualities, is at once the proof and the pledge 
of moral and intellectual health: for here it may with special fit- 
ness be affirmed that "love is an unerring light, and joy its own 
securitj^" 

It is on this principle, it is with a constant view to this end, that 
I have worked in selecting and ordering the contents of the present 
volume. These are the thoughts that prompted, and have through- 
out governed, the undertaking. In my own teaching, I have long 
felt the want of such a text-book, and have supplied the lack there- 
of as I best could. As for the reading-books, of which so many are 
in common use, I neither could nor would have any thing to do with 
them. I have no faith in them whatsoever: the very principle of 
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IV PREFACE. 

them I hold to be radically vicious and wrong. Assuredly, the 
right way of teaching English literature, so as to develop the intel- 
lectual tastes, is by using authors, and not miscellaneous literary 
chips, such as the books in question are made up of. Both experi- 
ence and the reason of the thing amply instruct us that a mere col- 
lection of scraps and specimens gathered from a multitude of writ 
ers is rather a hindrance than a help to the end proposed; because 
in such a course the pupil does not stay long enough with any one 
author to catch his spirit, to find his virtue, or to feel at home with 
him. In such a rapid flight from author to author, no true intel- 
lectual loves or tastes-can possibly germinate in the mind: for these 
loves are like our domestic loves, which grow from long intercourse 
of heart with heart and soul with soul in the familiar atmosphere of 
home, and the companionship of faces endeared by time. In short, 
these cuiTent reading-books are alike tedious in the use and worth- 
less in the result: no mental delight can spring up from their pages : 
for any purpose but a mere mechanical pronouncing of words and 
sentences, they are sheer impertinences. On the other hand, a 
taste for a good author is a thing of slow and silent growth, and can 
by no means be extemporized: to the forming and fixing of it 
nothing will serve, but that the author's virtue just soak into the 
mind from communing with liim through many a studious and 
thoughtful hour. Such is indeed the method, such the process of 
all fruitful converse with intellectual and moral beauty, the only 
way to drink-in the efficacy thereof; a converse which Milton so 
well describes as "beholding the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies." 

The upshot of all which is that, for the ends of culture, instead 
of a course of nibbles and snatches over a wide, miscellaneous field 
of authorship, we should take a very few of the best authors, and 
then use them a great deal. A taste for Shakespeare or Words- 
worth alone, once thoroughly set in the mind, will readily guide 
him who has it to other good authors, and will at the same time 
keep him away from the bad by a spontaneous disgust of them. 

The contents of this volume, as will at once be seen, are all 
drawn from six authors. Nor does this list include any author 
now living. I set out with the determination not to admit any 
author who had not fairly won the rank of a classic; a thing that is 
seldom if ever done during an author's life: generally a hundred 
years is little time enough for settling so grave a question. And it 
is a fixed principle with me, that none but the very best authors 
should be taken for the use to which this volume is addressed; 
while, again, to be used as a text-book in school, and for setting the 
tastes and fomiing the minds of the young, is the highest honour 
*^" which any author can justly aspire. Of the several authors here 
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included, I have aimed to select, if not the pieces best in them- 
selves, such at least as seemed best fitted for the use here designed. 
Therewithal, except in a few cases, which are duly remarked in 
the notes, 1 have given entire poems; and this to the end that a 
sense of artistic completeness and harmony may be secretly quick- 
ened and fostered in the pupil's mind. 

All, or nearly all, the pieces set forth in this collection are old, 
familiar, long-tried friends of mine: if I had not been in the habit 
of returning to them often, and conversing with them, for many, 
many years; and if I had not believed the verdure and fresliness 
of them to be perennial, and such as no frequency of perusal can 
exhaust; I should not have admitted them: in a word, to my sense, 
"age cannot wither them, nor custom stale their infinite variety "; 
for I would fain have the volume so composed as to gather about 
itself 

" the fixed delights of house and home. 
Friendships that will not break, and love that cannot roam.** 

It may be thought that some apology, or some explanation, is 
due from me for ha\ing filled so much of the volume with Words- 
worth. On this point I can but say that the book contains no more 
of Wordsworth than I really want, and have long been in the habit 
of using more or less, in my own ckisses; nor any more than I Uiiuk 
may be generally used with good effect in a course of English 
studies. And I am thoroughly satisfied that, next after Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth is the best of all the English poets for such 
use; and this chiefly because he is apt to inspire a deeper, stronger, 
and more abiding enthusiasm. In my observation, no mind that 
has once rightly felt the touch of his hand ever shakes off or out- 
grows its power; nor can I think of any thing better which tho 
school can do for young minds than to seize them with a life-long 
passion for him. 

Of the other authors and poems embraced in this volume, it may 
be enough to say that the consorting or grouping of them is by no 
means arbitrary. Strongly marked as the authors severally are 
with individual and characteristic traits, yet they naturally gravi- 
tate each to all, and all to each, by the force of mutual sympathy. 
To my sense, they are six highly congenial souls, and the more 
congenial for having each his original and independent strength. 
Thus the group affords a large variety of interest and attraction, 
while at the same time they all draw smoothly together under a 
common spirit, and to a common purpose; so that a right study of 
any one will serve to sharpen the student's relish and deepen his 
enjoyment of all the others. 

As to what is hero done in the waj' of notes and comments, per- 
haps the less said, the better. Still it may not be amiss to observe 
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that I have aimed at fitness, not for recitations proper, but simply 
fer exercises; that teacher and pupils may commune together 
with the beauty and wisdom and eloquence of the authors, without 
having their thoughts too mucli diverted and drawn away to irrele- 
vant points. I have been specially desirous not to encumber pupils 
with excessive or superfluous help; deeming that the right way is, 
to bring the minds of tlie student and the author fairly together, to 
put the former in direct and free communication with the latter, — 
a process that may easily be defeated by thrusting too much of ex- 
planation and comment between them;— and then to leave the 
proper results to come in their owii way and time, knowing that the 
more silent they are in coming, the surer they are to come, and 
the better when they come. In such studies, the great thing is, to 
get the pupils really to understand and relish what is before them, 
to taste its sweetness, to inhale its spirit, to catch its virtue: this 
done, the main end of the study is secured; this left undone, that 
end is missed, and the work is to be set down as a failure, whatever 
incidental benefits may accrue from the process. And here may 
be fitly applied to the study of poetry what Coleridge says in 
reference to his own poetical composition: "Poetry has been to 
me its own 'exceeding great reward * : it has soothed my aflli^tions; 
it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has endeared soli- 
tude; and it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the Good 
and the Beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me." 

In the sketches of the several authors' lives, I have endeavoured, 
with my best care and judgment, and witli as much fulness as the 
space would allow, to sort out and draw togetlier such particulars 
of personal history and of native idiom as would best serv^e to im- 
press their characteristic traits, and to illustrate the correspond- 
ences between the man and his works. In such swift biographical 
pummaries, it is very difficult to avoid a most unattractive dryness 
of style; and I dare not hope that these specimens stand clear of 
that fault. 

It may be well to add, that I am far from ignoring or disparaging 
various other English poets, especially Spenser and Millon, in 
reference to tlie purpose for which this volume is designed. 13 ut 
those great authors, or large portions of them, are now and long 
have been widely in use as text-books, and are to be had in suita- 
ble form, and set forth with a much better editorial preparation 
than 1 could give them. Moreover, Spenser was of the same age 
as Shakespeare, and Milton of the age bext succeeding ; and, as I 
was making large use of Shakespeare, as a second to him I pre- 
ferred to have, for my own classes, a poet who lived nearer our 
own time, and who represents a very different stage in the course 
of English thought and style. 
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Mr heart leaps ap when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
80 was it when my life began; 
80 is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when 1 shall grow old, 

Or let me die 1 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I coulil wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

[ItXM. 



THE SPAIUIOW'S XEST. 

jiEHOLD, within the leafy shade, 
Thofte bright blue eggs together laid I 
On me the chance-(liscoTer*d sight 
Glc'im'd like a vision of delight. 
1 started, seeming to ejpy 
The home and sheltered bed, 
The Sparrow's dwelling, which, hard by 
My Father's house, in wet or dry 
My sister F^nmeline and I 
Together visited.^ 

She look'd at it antl seemM to fear it; 
Dreading, though wishing, to be near it: 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little Pi'attlcr among men. 
The Dlessing of my later years 
Was witli mo when a boy : 
She gave me eyes, she gave me earuj 
And humble Ciiras, and delicate fears; 
A heart, the fountain of f>weet tears; 
Aud love, and thought, and Joy. 

[1801. 



1 The poet speaks of his sister under 
various names. Her real name was Doro- 
tlyr. See page 04, note 9. The poet's sense 
of obligation to her is remarked upon in 
the HkeUh of his Uja. 



REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS. 

{Composed upon the Thames^ near liichutond,- 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 
O Thames I that other banls may see 
As lovely visions by thy fli«le 
As now, fair river, come to me. 
O glide, fair stream I for ever so. 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing. 
Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought!— yet 1>e as now thou art, 
That in thy waters may be seen 
The image of a poet's heart. 
How bright, how solemn, how serene I 
Such as did once the Poet bless 
Who, murmuring here a later ditty, 
Could And no refuge from distress 
But in the milder grief of pity. > 

Now let us, as we float along. 
For him suspend the dashing oar, 
An«I pray that never child of song 
May know that Poet's sorrows more. 
How calm! how still 1 the only sound. 
The dripping of the oar 8uai>endcdl» — 
The evening darkness gathers round 
By virtue's holiest Powers ulleudcd 

[ir^. 



2 The allusion is to Collins's Ode on the 
D^ath of Thmtmnv, the last- written of the 
author's poems which were published dar- 
ing his life-time. The scene of that Ode 
is supposed lo lie on the Thames, near 
Richmond. 

3 Here, again, Wordsworih alludes to 

Collins's Ode: 

" Remembrance oft sliall haunt the shore, 

When Thames in summer wreatlis is drcstj 

And oft suspend the dashing oar. 

To bid his gentle spirit restt " 
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LOUISA. 

ACCOMFANYTNO IIEB OK ▲ MOUN- 
TAIN EXCURSION. 

I MET Louisa In the shade, 

4.niU having seen that lovely Maid, 

VVhy should I fear to say 

rhat, nymph-like, she is fleet and strong, 

And down the rocics can leap along 

Like rivulets in May? 

Bhe loves her fire, her cottage-home; 
let o'er the moorland will she roam 
In weather rough and bleak; 
And, when against the wind she strains, 
O, might I kiss the mountain rains 
That sparkle on her cheek ! 

Take all that*H mine beneath the Moon, 

If I with her but half a noon 

May sit beneath the walls 

Of some old cave, or mossy nook, 

When up she winds along the brook 

To hunt the waterfalls. [1805. 



What fond and waywarrl thougbte will 
Into a Lover's head I [slide 

** O mercy I '* to niywlf I cried, 



STRANGE fits of passion have I known ; 

And I will dare to tell. 

But in the Lover's ear alone, 

What once to mc befell : 

When she I loved look'd every day 
Fresh as a rose in June, 
I to her cottage bent my way, 
Benealh an evening Moon. 

Upon the Moon 1 flx'd my eye. 

All over the wide lea; 

With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 

Those paths so dear to me. 

And now we reach'd the orchard-plot; 
> nd, as we climb'd the hill, 
1 iui Dinking Moon to Lucy's cot 
Came near, and nearer still. 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kiriti Nature's gentlest boon 1 
And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending Moon. 

"My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
lie raised, and never stopp'd: 
When down behind the cottage roof, 
once, the bright Moon dropp'd. 



*' If Lucy shonld be dea^i I 



[17a>. 



She dwelt among fh* untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to pniBOi 

And very few to love : 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden fY*om the eye I 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When I^ucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, O, 

The diiference to me 1 [1780l 



1 TRAA'^LL'D among unknown men, 

in lands beyond the sea; 
Nor, England! did 1 kuow till then 

What lovu 1 bore to thee. 

*Tis past, that melancholy dream! 

Nor will 1 quit thy shore 
A second time; for still 1 seem 

To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 

The joy of my desii-u ; 
Ami she I chcri&ih'd turn'd her wheel 

Beside an English tire. 

Thy mornings show'd, thy nights con- 
The bowers where Lucy play'd; [cealM 

And thine too is the last gi*eeu field 
That Lucy's eyes survey'd. [ITOOi 



TO 



Lkt other bards of angels sing. 

Bright Huns without a spot ; 
But thou ait no such perfect thing: 

Rejoice that thou art not I 

Heed not tho' none should call thee fldr; 

So, Mary, let it be. 
If nought in loveliness compare 

With what thou art to me. 
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True beanty dwells in deep retreats, 

Whose veil is unremoTed 
Till heart with heart iu concord beats, 

And the luvcr is beloveds [1624. 



TO TUE CUCKOO. 

BuTHE New-comer 1 I have heard, 

1 hear Lh^e and rejoice. 

Cackoot shall 1 call thee Bird, 
Of but a uandering Voice? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once fUr off and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 
Of sunBliine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring I 

Even yet thou an l«» mo 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

1 listen'd to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
la bush, and tree, and sky. 

£o sock thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
StiU long'd for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 

Again ap])ears to be 

An unsubstantial, faery place; 

That is fit home for Thee 1 [1S04. 



TUE LONGEST DAY. 

ADDRESSED TO MT DAUOUTEB. 

Let us quit the leafy arbour, 
Antl the torrent murmuring by; 
Foi the Sun is in his harbour, 
Weary of the open sky. 



4 These stanzas are supposed to be ad- 
dressed to the author's wile. 



Evening now unbinds the fetterg 
Fashioned by the glowing light; 
All that breathe are thanktld debtors 
To the harbinger of night. 

Yet by some grave thoughts attended 
Eve renews her calm career; 
For the day that now is ended 
Is the longest of the year. 

Dora I sport, as now thou sportpst, 
On this platform, light and f^e; 
Take thy bliss, while longest, shortef fc, 
Are indifferent to thee. 

Who would check the happy feeling 
That inspires the linnet's song? 
Who would stop the swallow, wheeling 
On her pinions swilT- and strong? 

Yet, at this impressive reason, 
Words which tenderness (»n S])eak 
From the truths of homely reason. 
Might exalt the loveliest cheek; 

And, while shades to shades succeeding 
Steal the landscape from the sight, 
I would ui-ge this moral pleading. 
Last forerunner of "Good night! " 

SUMMER ebbs ; — each day that follows 
is a reflux from on high, 
Tending to the (hirksome hollows 
Where the IVosts of Winter lie. 

He who governs tlie creation, 
In His proviilencc, assign'd 
Such a gradual declination 
To the lil'e of human kind. 

Yet we mark it not; — fyuits redden. 
Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have 

blown; 
And the heart is loth to deaden 
Hopes tliat she so long hath known. 

Be thou wiser, youthftil Maiden I 
And, when thy decline shall come. 
Let not flowera, or boughs fVuit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 

Now, even now, ere wrappM in slumber 
Fix thine eyes upon the sea 
That absorbs time, space, and number; 
Look thou to Eternity I 

Follow thou the flowing river 
On whose breast arc thither borne 
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All docoiTed, and each deceiver, 
Through the gates of night and mom; 

Through the year's successive portals ; 
Through the bounds whicli many a star 
Marks, not mindless of trail mortals, 
When his light returns from far. 

Thus when thou with Time hast travell'd 
T'oward the mighty gulf of things. 
And the mazy sti'eam unravelled 
Wiih thy best imaginings; 

Think, if thou on beauty leanest, 
Tliink bow pitind that stay, 
Did not virtue give the meanest 
Cliarms bupcrior to decay. 

Duty, like a strict preceptor. 
Sometimes fniwns, or seems to Arown; 
Choose her thlHtlc for thy sceptre, 
While youth's roses are thy crown. 

Grasp it, — if thou shrink and tremble. 
Fairest damsel of the green, 
Thou wilt hu*.k the only symbol 
That proclaims a genuine queen; 

And ensures those palms of honour 
Which selected spirits wear, 
Bending l(»w before the D(mor, 
Lcrd of Heaven's unchanging year! > 

[I8i: 



LUCY GR.VY; OB, SOLITUDE. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossM the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

Xo mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door I 

Yon vet may spy the ftiwn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 



5 8uggcstc<I by my daughter Dora play. 
Ing in front «»f tlydal Mount; ami com- 
iscd in a great measure the same aftcr< 
u. "AatKor"* Ifatea, 



••To-night will be a stormy night,— 
You to the town most go ; 
And take a lantei-n, Child, to light 
Your mother thi-ough the snow." 

" That, Father, will I ghidly do : 
'Tis scarcely afternoon ; 
The minster-clock has Just struck two« 
And yonder is the Moon I " 

At this the Father raised his hook. 
And snappM a fagot-band; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her I'Qet di8i)erse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 
She wander'd up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb: 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlookM the moor; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A fUrlong from their <loor. 

They weyit; ami, turning homeward, 
•• In Heaven we all shall meet ; " [cried, 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy^s feet. 

Then downwanls from the steep hill's 
They track'd the footmarks small ; [edge \ 
And through the broken hawthoiii hedge. I 
And by the long f:tone>wall ; J 

And then an open floM they crossM : 
The marks were Htill the same; 
They track'd them on, nor ever lost; 
And to the bridge Ihey came. 

They follow'cl from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the idank ; 
And Airther there were none! 

Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Lacy Grar 
Upon the lonesome wild. 
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Cer rough and smooth she trips along. 

And never looks behind; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the whid.« [1799. 



WE ARE 8EVXK. 

■ A simple Child, 
That lightly draws its breath. 
And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage Girl : 
She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clnster'd round her head. 

She had a mstio, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were fair, and very iiEdr; 
Her beauty made me glad. 

** Sisters and brothers, little Maldf 
How many may you be ?*• 
*' now many ? Seven in all,*' she said, 
And wondering look'd at me. 

*' And where are they ? I pray yon telL" 
She answer'd, *' Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

Two of US in the church- yard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 
And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

<* You say that two at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea, 
Tet ye are seven I — I pray yon tell. 
Sweet Maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
** Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 



6 Founded on a circnmstance related 
to me by my sister, of a little girl who, 
not far fW>m Halifax in Yorkshire, was 
bewildered in a snow-stoinn. Her foot- 
steps were ti-aced by her parents to the 
middle of the lock of a canal, and no 
other vestige of her, backward or for- 
ward, could be traced. Her body how- 
evar was found in tb^ tiaixukh-' Author's 



" You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbii they arc alive : 
If two arc in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only Hve." 

" Their graves are green, they may be 
The little Maid replied, [Men," 

«« Twelve steps or more fl*om my mother*! 
And they are side by side. [door. 

My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground 1 sit. 
And sing a song to them. 

And often after sun-set. Sir, 
When it is light and foir, 
I take my little porringer. 
And eat my supper there. 

The first that died was sister Jane : 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 

So in the church-yard she was lairl ; 
And, when the grass was dry. 
Together rountl her grave we pLiyM, 
My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white wkth 
And I could run and slide, [snow, 

My brother John was forced to go ; 
And he lies by her side." 

" How many are yon, then," sai<l I, 
" If they two are in Heaven? " 
Quick was the little Maid*s reply, 
" O Master I we are seven." 

** But they are dead; those two are dead I 
Their spirits are in Heaven I "— 
'Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little Alaid would have her will. 
And said, ** Nay, we are seven I " ' [1796. 



7 The author tells us that ho composed 
this poem while walking in a grove ut AU 
foxden, and that the little girlwlio is the 
heroine was met by him within the area 
of Goodrich Castle m 1703. The piece was 
published in the first volume of Lyrical 
^oltods, 1708. — In his notes, the aiittiur 
relates how a fViend, who had got 6i;rht 
of the poem as it was going Uirough ilie 
press, remonstrated with him aguin^t 
printing it: ."One evening he came u 
me with a grave fUce, and said, * Wortk« 
wortli, I have seen the volimie that yoc 
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TO 

OH HBB rHEST ASCEZrr TO TBOB 8U1QIIT 
OF IIELVELLYK. 

Inmate of a mountain-dwelling. 
Thou hast clomb alott, and gazed 
From the watch-towers of Helvellyn; 
Awed« delighted, and amazed 1 

Potent was the spell that bound thee 
Not unwilling to obey; 
For blue Ether's arms, flung round thee, 
Btill'd the pantings of dismay. 

liOl the dwindled woods and meadows; 
What a vast abyss is there 1 
Lol the clouds, the solemn shadows, 
And tlie glisteniugs^ heavenly £airl 

And a record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield; 
Bidge, and gnilf, and distant ocean 
Gleaming like a silver shield I 

Maiden, now take flight;— inherit 
Alps or Andes,— they are thine! 
With the morning's roseate Spirit, 
Sweep their length of snowy line; 

Or survey their bright dominions 
In the gorgeous colours drest 
Flung fVom off the purple pinions, 
Evening spreads throughout the West I 

Thine are all the coral fountains 
Warbling in each sparry vault 
Of th' untrodden lunar mountains; 
Listen to their songs I — or halt. 

To Niphates' top invited. 
Whither spitefUl Satan steor'd; 



are about to publish. There is one poem 
in it which 1 oiimostly entreat you will 
cancel ; fur, if published, it will make you 
everlastingly ridiculous.' I answered that 
I felt much obliged by the interest he 
took in my good name as a writer, and 
begged to know wliat was the unlbrtunute 
piece lie alluded to. He snid, * It is called 
IVe are Sfivcn,' Nay, said I, that shall take 
its chance however; nnd ho lefl mc in ilcs- 
pair. 1 have only to add that in the Spring 
of 1841 1 revisited Goo<lrich Castle, not 
having seen that part of the Wye since I 
met the little girl there in 17U3. It would 
have given me greater ]ilcasure to have 
found in the neighbouring hamlet some 
traces of one who had interested me so 
much ; but thai was impossible, as unfor- 
^lately 1 did not even imow her name." 



Or descend where th' ark alighted. 
When the green earth re-appear'd; 

For the power of hills is on thee, 
As was witness'd through thine eye 
Then, when old Helvellyn won thee 
To confess their mi^Jesty I • [I81A 



Shb was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleam'd upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament: 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fiiir; 
Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerAil Dawn; 
A dancing Shape, an Lmage gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman tool 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty; 
A countenance in which ditl meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 
A Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food; 
For ti-ansient sorrows, simple wiles. 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, aud 
smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtf\il breath, 

A Ti-avelier i)etween life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly plann'd 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light* [180 L 



8 The lady was Miss Blackett, then re- 
siding with Mr. Montague Burgoyne at 
Fox-GhylL We wei-e tempted to iieraain 
too long upon the mountain; and I, ini- 
pnidently. with the hope of shortening 
the way, led her amon^^ the crags ana 
down a steep slope, which enUinglcMl us 
in difllculties that were, met bv her with 
mucli spirit and courage.' — Author's Aotes, 

\i This ffreat lUtie poem, for such it 
truly is, refers, throughout, to the author's 
wife. He hirasell' says, " it was written 
iVom my heart, as is sufficiently olivious.** 
— See page 130, note 4. 
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NiOHTiVGALEl tiiou surely art 

A. creatare of a ♦• fiery heart " : — [pierce ; 
These notes of thine, they pierce and 
Tumultuons harmony and fierce! 
Thou sing'st as if the God of wine 
Had hclp*d thee to a Valentine; 
A song in mockery and despite 
Of stiades, and dews, and siient night; 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now Bleeping in these peaceftil groves. 

1 heard a Stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day; 
His voice was buried among trees, 
Tet to be come-at by the breeze : 

He did not cease; but coo'd and coo'd; 
And somewhat pensively he woo'd: 
He sang of love, with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending; 
Of serious faith, and inward glee : 
That was the song— the song for me I 

[1806. 



Thbee years she grow in sun and shower. 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 
On Earth was never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shaU be sportive as the fhwn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend; 
Kor shall she l^il to see 
^vcn in the motions of the Storm 
tirace that shall mould the Maiden's Ibrm 
jBy silent sjrmpathy. 

the stars of midnight shall be dear 
to her; and she shall lean her ear 
n many a secret place [round, 

fhere rivulets dance thbir wayward 



And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her &ce. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately helghti 

Her virgin bosom swell : 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell." 

Thus Nature spake,— The work was douo | 

How soon my Lucy's race was run! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be.^ [17091 



I WANDEK'D lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hillsy 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daflbdils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinlvle on the milky way. 
They strctch'd in never-ending line 
Along the margin of the bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Outbid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a Jocund company : 

I gazed— and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to mc had brought : 

For oft, when on my C4)uch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude;* 



1 Another great little poem. I have 
sometimes thought it the happiest of all 
Wordsworth's smaller pieces: nor do I 
see how felicity of thought and language 
c^n go further. Uuskln justly ascrmes to 
it the qnalitv of " exquisite rightncss." 

2 These two lines have been ikulted, 
perhaps Justly, as bein^ disproportionate 
to the occasion. Coleridge, in the superb 
criticism on Wordsworth m his Biographia 
lAteraria, cites them as an instance of 
" thoughts and images too great for the 
subject." •• It is a well-known fact," says 
he, *' that bright colours in motion both 
moke and leave the strongest impressions 
on the eye. Nothing is more likely, tooi 
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And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils.* [1801. 



THE GREEN LIXNET. 

Beneatii these Aroit-trec boughs that 

shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 

Of Spring's unclouded weather, 
In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat; 
And birds and flowers once more to greet, 

My last year's friends together I 

One have I mark'd the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest : 
Hail to Thee, far above the rest 
In Joy of voice and pinion! 



than that a vivid image, or visual spec- 
tnira, thus ori^inatedf muv become the 
link of association in recalling the feel- 
ings and images that had accompanied 
the ori:;inal impression. But, il* wo de- 
scribe this in such lines as 

•Thev flash npon that Inward eye 
Vhich is the bliss of solitude,* 

in what words shall wc describe the joy 
of retrospection, when the images and 
virtuous actions of a whole weli-spcnt life 
pass before that conscientxs whi(!h is in- 
deed tlic iniwird «:7e ; whicli is indeed tlie 
bliAit of solitude f** — The poet, however, 
tells us that " these t\vo lines were wTittcn 
by Mi-8. W'onlsworth." Ant I In one of his 
letters to Archdeacon Wnmgliam he has 
the following in refci*ence to tlic same 
lines: "You know Butler, Montagu's 
fiiend : when I was In town in Snring, he 
happened to see the volumes lying on 
Montagues mnntcl-piecc,and to glance his 
eye upon the very poem of the daffodUa, 
* Ay,' says he, * a fine morsel this for the 
Reviewers.' AVhcn this was lold me, (for 
I was not ]>re9ent,) I obsciTcd tliat there 
were two fines in that little poem which, 
if thoroughly felt, would annihihite nino- 
tenths of the reviews of the lungdom, as 
they would flnd no readers." 

8 When we were in the woods below 
Gowbarrow Park, wc Siiw a few daffodils 
close to the waterside. At* we went along, 
there were more and yet more; and at 
last, under the bonglis of the trees, we 
saw there wns a long belt ot* them along 
the shore. I never saw daffodils so beau- 
tiful. They grew among the mossy stones 
about them: some rested their heads on 
these stones as on a pillow ; the rest tossed 
and reeled, and danced, and seemed as if 
thev verily laughed with the wind, they 
looked so gay and glancing. «ilr(t/ior'j} 



Thou, Linnet, in thy green arra^y 
Presiding Spirit here to-day» 
Dost lead the revels of the May; 
And this is thy dominion. 

While birds and butterflies and floweri 
Make all one band of paramours. 
Thou, ranging up and down the bowttHi 

Art sole in thy employment: 
A Life, a Presence like the Air, 
Scattering thy gladness without caxe, 
Too blest with any one to pair; 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 

Amid yon tuft of hazel trees. 
That twinkle to the gusty brceze» 
Behold him perch'd in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover; 
There 1 where the flutter of his winga 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmcringSt 

That cover him all over. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 
A Brother of the dancing leaves; 
Then flits, and from, the cottage eaves 

Pours forth his song in gushes; 
As if, by that exultmg strain. 
He mock'd and treated with disdain 
The voiceless Form lie chose to feign. 

While fluttering hi the bushes. [180ft 



THE POET AND THE CAGED 
TURTLEDOVE. 

As often as I murmur here 

My half-form'd melodies. 
Straight from her osier mansion neai 

The Turtledove replies : 
Though silent as a leaf before, 

The captive promptly coos; 
Is it to teach her own soft lore, 

Or second my weak Muse ? 

I rather think the gentle Dove 

Is murmuring a reproof, 
Displeased that I from lays of loye 

Have dared to keep aloof; 
That 1, a Banl of hill and dale, 

Have caroll'd, fiincy-fhje,* 



4 Wordsworth here uses the word 
faneji for love. Tlic same usage is ftt> 
qucht in Shakespeare, as in ii Midsummer- 
Night's Dreamt ii. 1 : 

*' And tha imperial votaress passM <m 
In maldeu medication^ /ancj/-/ree." 
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As if nor dove nor nightingale 
Had lieart or voice for me. 

If snch thy meaning, O forbear. 

Sweet Bird, to do me ^vrongl 
Love, blessM Love, is everywhere 

The spirit of my song: 
•Mid grove, aud by the calm fireside, 

Love animates my lyre, — 
That coo again I — 'tis not to chide, 

I tbcl, but to inspire.^ [1830. 



TO A SKY.LABK. 

Up with me* up with me into the clondsl 
For thy song. Lark, is strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, singing. 

With clouds and sky about thee ringing. 
Lilt me, guide me till I find 

That spot which seems so to thy mind I 

I have walked thro' wildernesses dreary. 
And to^ay my heart is weary ; 
Had I now the wings of a Faery, 

Up to thee would I fly. [divine 

There is madness about thee, and joy 

In that song of thine; 
Lift me, guide me high and high 
To thy banquetiug.place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning. 
Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest. 
And, though little troubled with sloth. 
Drunken Lark, thou wouldst be loth 
To be such a traveller as I. 

Happy, happy Liver, 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river. 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver, 

Joy and jollity be with us both! 

Alas! my jonmey, mggfed and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty ways 
must wind; 



5 Upon this little poem the author 
notes as follows : •• This dove was one of 
a pair that had been given to mv daugh- 
ter by onr excellent friend. Miss Jews- 
bory. The dove survive<l its mate many 
years, and was kille»l, to our great sor- 
row, by a neighboui-*s cut. These verses 
were composed extempore, to the letter. 
It was the habit of this bird to begin coo- 
Ing and murmuring whenever it heard 
me making my versea.** 



But, hearing thee, or others of thy kindt 
As Aill of gladness and as free of heaven« 
I, with my fate contented, will plod on. 
And hope for higher raptures, when lifo't 
day is done. [ISOSi 



FIDELITY. 

A BARKING sound the Shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dug or fox ; 
He halts, — and searches with his eyet 
Among the scatter'd rocks: 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern; 
And instantly a dug is seen, 
Ghtncing through that covert green. 

The Dog is not of mountain breed; 
Its motions, too, are wihl and shy ; 
With somctliing, as the Shepherd thiulLS, 
Unusual in its cry : 
Nor is there any one in sight 
All round. In hollow or on height; 
Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear; 
What is the creature doing here? 

It was a cove, a huge recess. 

That keeps, till June, December's snow, 

A lofty precipice in lY^nt, 

A silent tam« below! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Bemote iVom public road or dwellings 

Patliway or cultivated land; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak. 
In symphony austere; 
Tluther the rainbow comes — the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud; 
And sunbeams; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past; 
But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 

Not ft-ee from boding thoughts, awhile 
The Shcphenl stood; then makes his way 
O'er rockp and stones, following the Dog 
As quickly as he may; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
Th' appall'd Discoverer with a Pigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 



6 Tbrn is a small mere or lake, mostly 
high up in the mountains. 
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From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The Man had fallen, that place of fear! 

At length upon the Shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear: 

He instantly recai . d the name. 

And who he wab, and whence he came; 

Remembei'd, too, the very day 

On yUct the Traveller pass'd this way. 

Bi]! aear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell! 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 

The Dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

This Dog, had been thro' three months' 

A dweller in that savage place. [space 

Tes, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated Traveller died, 
The Dog had watch'd about the spot. 
Or by his master's side : [time 

How nourish'd here through such long 
He knows, who gave that love sublime; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate 1 ' [1805. 



THB 
AFFLICTION OF MARGARET • 



Whebe art thou, my belovM Son, 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead? 
O, find me, prosperous or undone I 
Or, if the grave be now thy bod. 
Why am I ignorant of the same. 
That I may rest; and neither blame 
Kor sorrow may attend thy name ? 

Seven years, alas! to have received 
No tidings of an only child; 



To have despaired, luive hoped, boheved« 
And been for evermore beguiled; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very i Usst 
I catch at them, and then I miss; 
Was ever darkness like to this ? 

He was among the prime in worth. 
An object beauteous to behold ; 
Well born, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold : 
If things ensued that wanted grace, 
As hath been said, they were not base; 
And never blush was on my fiice. 

Ah ! little doth the young-one dream. 
When fhll of play and childish cares. 
What power is in his wildest scream* 
Heard by his mother unawares! 
Ho knows it not, he cannot guess : 
Tears to a mother bring distress ; 
But do not make her love the less. 

Neglect me I no, I suffer'd long 

From that ill thought; and, being blind. 

Said, " Pride shall help me in my wrong: 

Kind mother have I been, as kind 

As ever breathed :" and that is true ; 

I've wet my path with tcara like dew. 

Weeping for him when no one knew. 

My Son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 
O, do not dread tliy mother's door I 
Think not of me with grief and pain : 
I now can see with better eyes; 
And worldly grandeur I despise. 
And fortune with her gills and lies. 

Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings. 
And blasts of hcnveu will aid their flight: 
They mount, — how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight! 



7 In reference to this piece, the author notes as follows : ** The young man whose 
death gave occasion to this nocra was named Charles Gongh, and had come early in 
the Spring to PatenUile for the sake of angling. While attempting to cross over Hcl- 
vellyn to Grasmcre he slipped IVom a steep i>:trt of the rock where the ice was not 
thawed, and perished. His l)ody was discovered as is told in this poem. Walter 
Scott heanl or the accident, and both he and I, without either of us knowing that the 
other had taken up the subject, &\jch wrote a poem in admiration of the do^'s fldel* 
Ity.** Wordsworth then refers to the following as " a most beautiful stanza," whicli 
I cannot forbear to quote entire iVoni Scott's poem : 

"How long flidst thou think thnt his silence was slumber? 

Wlien the wind wave<l his garment, how oft didst thou start? 
How many lon^ days and long weeks didst tliou number. 

Ere he mded uefore thee, the friend of tliy heart ? 
And, O I was it meet that ~ no requiem read o'er him— 

No mother to weep, and no fHend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch'd before him<» 

Unh^noor'd the Pilgrim trom life should depart? " 
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CliainH tie us down hy land and sea; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may bo 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maim*d, mangled by inhuman men; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inhcritest tlie lion's den ; 
Or hast l>een summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts; bnt none will force 
Their way to me : 'tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings inflnite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 
I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pasa : 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 

Hy troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh. 

They pity me, and not my grief. 

Then come to me, my Son, or send 

Some tidings that my woes may end; 

I have no other earthly (Hend I • [1804. 



Far different we,— a froward race; 
I Thousands, tho' rich in Fortune's grace. 
With chcrish'd suUenness of pace 

Their w^ay piursuc, 
Ingrates who wear a smileless flioe 

The whole year through. 

If kindred humours e'er would make 
My spirit droop for drooping's 8ake» 
From Fancy follovlng in thy wake, 

Bright ship of heaven I 
A counter impulse let me take 

And be forgiven.* 



A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

Lo! where the Moon along tho sky 
Sails with her happy destiny; 
Oft is she hid firom mortal eye. 

Or dimly seen ; 
But when the clouds asunder fly 

How bright her mienl 



8 Tills was taken fh)m the case of a 
poor widow who lived in the town of Pen- 
rith. Her sorrow was well known to Mrs. 
Wordsworth, to my sister, and, 1 believe, 
to the whole town. She kept a shoo, and, 
when she saw a stranger passing, she was 
in the habit of gninf? out into the street to 
Inquire of him alter her son.— iltt<Aor'« 
Note** 



IXSCRIPTIOXS 

SUTFOSED TO BE FOUND IN AXD NEAl 
A HEB3IIT'8 CELL. 

Hopes, what are they ? Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of grass; 
Or a spider's web adorning 
In a strait and treacherous pass. 

What arc fears but voices airy? 
Whispering harm where hanu is noi} 
And deluding the unwary 
Till the fiital bolt is shot I 

What is glory ?— in the socket 
See how dying tapers fare I " 
What is pride?— a whizzing rocket 
That would emulate a star. 

What is friendship? — do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she has made ; 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 
From a palsy-shaken head. 

What is truth?— a staff rejected; 
Duty ? — an unwelcome clog ; 



9 These verses were throAvn off extem- 
pore upon leaving Mrs. Luflf's house at 
Fox-GIiyll, one even iiig. Tlie good wom- 
an is not disposed to look nt the bright 
side of things; and there haupencd to bo 
present rertiiin ladies who liud i*eached 
the point of life whei*c.vou/A is ended, and 
who seemed to rontcn<i with each other in 
expressing their dislike of tho country 
and climate. One of then) had been heard 
to say she could not endure a country 
where there was ** neither sunshine nor 
cavaliers." — Author*a Notes. 

10 So in all the editions I have seen. But 
I suspect it should ho flare instead of/a7-e : 
though the latter may perhaps give the 
same sense. 
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Joy? — a moon by fits reflected 
In a swamp or watery bog : 

Bright, as if throngh ether steering, 
To the Traveller's eye it slione; 
lie hath haii'd it re-appeaiing,— 
And as qaickly it is gone : 

Snch is Joy,— as quickly hidden. 
Or mis-shapen to the sight, 
And by sullen weeds forbidden 
To jresume its native liglit. 

What is youth ?— a dancing billow, 
(Winds behind, and rocks before!) 
Age? — a drooping, tottering willow 
On a flat and lazy shore. 

What is peace? —when pain is over, 
And love ceases to rebel, 
Let the last fliint sigh discover 
That precedes the passing-knell I 



27EAB THE SPRIXQ OF THE nESMTTAGE. 

Troubled long with warring notions. 
Long impatient of Thy rod, 
I resign my sours emotions 
Unto Thee, mysterious God! 

What avails the kindly shelter 
Yielded by this craggy rent, 
If my spirit toss and welter 
On the waves of discontent ? 

Parching Summer hath no warrant 
To consume this crystal Well ; 
fiains, that make each rill a torrent, 
Neither sully it nor swelL 

Thus, dishonouring not her station. 
Would my Life present to Thee, 
Gracious Go<l, tlie pure oblation 
Of divine tranquillity! 



Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
DeceitftiUy goes forth the Mom ; 
Not seldom Evening in the West 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove, 
To the confldiug Bark, untinie; 
And, if she trust the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 



Th' umbrageous Oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin i-end, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

But Thou art true, incarnate Lonl, 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die; 
Thy smile is sure. Thy plighted word 
Ko change can falsify 1 

I bent before Thy gi-acious throne. 
And ask'd for peace on suppliant knee; 
And peace was given, — nor peace alone^ 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy I 



In these fair vales hath many a Tree 

At Wordsworth's suit been spared ; 
And IVom the builder's hand this Stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 

Was rescued by the Bard : 
So let it rest; and time will come 

When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him. 

As one of the departed. [1830. 



THE WISHIXG-GATE. 

In the vale of Grasmere, by the side of 
the old high-way leading to Ambleside, 
is a gate, which, time out of mind, has 
been called the Wishing-gate, from n be- 
lief that wishes foi-mod or indulged 
there have a favourable issue. 

Hope rules a land for ever green : 

All powers that serve the bright-oyed 

Are confident and gay ; [Queen 

Clouds at her bidding disappear; 
Points she to aught? the bliss draws near, 

And Fancy smooths the way. 

Xot such the land of Wishes, — there 
Dwell fi-uitless day-dreams, laules* 
prayer. 

And thoughts with things at strife : 
Yet how forlorn, should ye depait, 
Ye superstitions of the hearty 

How poor, were human life! 

When magic lore abjured its might, 
Ye did not forfeit one dear right. 

One tender claim abate ; 
Witness this symbol of your sway, 
Surviving near the public wny. 

The rustic Wishing-gate I 
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Inqiiire not if the faery race 
Shed kindly influence on the place. 

Ere northward they retired; 
If here a warrior left a spell, 
Panting for glory as he fell; 

Or here a saint expired. 

^jiongfa that all around is Aitr, 
tk>inpo8ed with Nature's finest care» 

And in her fondest love, 
Peace to embosom and content,— 
Co oTcrawe the turbulent, 

The selfish to reproye. 

fe*;! even the Stranger Arom afiir, 
iecimtng on this moss-grown bar. 

Unknowing and unknown, 
'*^' infection of the ground partakes, 
Paging for his Belov'd,— who makes 

All happiness her own. 

ITien why should conscious Spirits fear 
The mystic stirrings that are here. 

The ancient fSeiith disclaim? 
The local Genius ne'er beiY>ieuds 
Desires whose course in folly enda. 

Whose just reward is shame. 

Smile if thou wilt, but not in scorn, 
If some, by ceaseless pains outworn, 

Here crave an easier lot; 
If some have thirsted to renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true 

With firmer, holier knot. 

And not in vain, when thoughts are cast 
Upon th* in-evocable past, 

Some Penitent sincei'O 
May for a worthier future sigh. 
While tiickles Arom his downcast eye 

No unavaiUng tear. 

Tlie Worldling, pining to he flreed 
From turmoil, who would turn or speed 

The current of his fate, 
Might stop before the fiivonr'd scene. 
At Nature's call, nor blush to lean 

Upon the Wishing'gate. 

The Sage, who feels how blind, how weak 
Is man, though loth such help to seek, 

Yet, passing, liere might pause. 
And thirst for insight to allay 
Misgiving, while the crimson day 

In quietnesa withdraws ; 



Or when the church-clock's kncll pi (ifound 
To Time's first step across the bound 

Of midnight makes reply; 
Time pressing on with starry crest. 
To filial sleep upon the breast 

Of dread eternity I 



THE WISHING-OATE DESTROYED. 

ms gone,— with old belief and dream 
That round it clung, and temptmg sclicme 

Released fi*om fear and doubt ; 
And the bright landscape too must lie. 
By this blank wall, firom every eye, 

Belentlessly shut out. 

Bear witness ye who seldom pass'd . 
That opening, but a look ye oast 

Upon the lake below. 
What spirit-stirring power it gain'd 
From fiUth which here was entertain'd. 

Though reason might say no. 

Blest is that ground, where, o'er the 
Of histoiy, Glory claps her wings, [sprinjgt 

Fame sheds th' exulting tear; 
Yet earth is wide, and many a nook 
Unheard of is, like this, a book 

For modest meanings dear. 

It was in sooth a happy thought 
That grafted, on so fair a spot, 

So confident a token 
Of coming good ; — the charm is fied; 
Indulgent centuries spun a thread. 

Which one harsh day has broken. 

Alas, for him who gave the word I 
Could he no sympathy affonl, 

Derived trom Earth or Heaven, 
To hearts so oft by hope bctray'd. 
Their very wishes wanted aid, 

Which here was fi-eely given ? 

Where, for the love-lorn maiden's woiin4 
Will now so readily be foimd 

A balm of expectation ? 
Anxious for fiir-off children, where 
ShaU mothers breathe a like sweet air 

Of home-felt consolation? 

And not unfclt will prove the if^fls 
'Mid trivial care and petty cr( s 
And each day's shallow g: ef; 
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Though tho most easily bogiiiled 
Were oft among the first that smiled 
At their own fond belief. 

If still the reckless change we mourn, 
A reconciling thought may turn 

To harm that might lurk here, 
Ere Judgment prompted firom within 
F*t aims, with courage to begin, 

And strength to persevere. 

Not Fortune's slare is Man : our state 
Ei^oins, while firm resolves await 

On wishes Just and wise, 
That strenuous action follow both, 
And life be one perpetual growtii 

Of heaven-ward enterprise. 

Bo taught, so train'd, we boldly fiice 
All accidents of time and place; 

Whatever props may fiiil. 
Trust in that sovereign law can sfiread 
New glory o'er the mountain's head. 

Fresh beauty through the vale. 

That truth infbrming mind and heart, 
The simplest cottager may part, 

Ungricved,with charm and spell; 
And yet, lost Wishing-gate, to thee 
The voice of grateftil memory 

8haU bid a kind farewell I ^ 



GOLD AND SILVER FISHES IN A 

VASE. 

The soaring lark is blest as proud 

When at Heaven's gate she sings; 
The roving bee proclaims aloud 

Her flight by vocal wings; 
While Ye, in lasting durance pent. 

Your silent lives employ 
For something more than dull content. 

Though haply less than Joy. 

Tet might your glassy prison seem 

A place where Joy is known. 
Where golden flash and silver gleam 

Have meanings of their own; 



1 Having been told, u|K>n what I thought 
good authority, tliat this gate had been de- 
stroved, and the ui «$ning, where it hung, 
walled np, 1 gave veut immediately to 
my feelings in these stanzas. But, going 
to tlic plHce some time after, I found, with 
much delight, my old fSuvourite unmo> 
♦ed. 



While, high and low, and all about. 
Your motions, glittering Elves! 

Ye weave,— no danger firom Tvithouti 
And peace among yourselves. 

Type of a sunny human breast 

Is your transparent cell ; 
Where Fear is but a transient £^est» 

No sullen Humours dwell ; 
Where, sensitive of every ray 

That smites this tiny sea, 
Your scaly panoplies repay 

The loan with usury. 

How boautifhll ~ Yet none knows why 

This ever-gracefUl change, 
Renew'd — rene w'd incessantly — 

Within your quiet range. 
Is it that ye with conscious skill 

For mutual pleasure glide; 
And sometimes, not without^our will, 

Are dwarTd or magnified? 

Fays, Genii of gigantic size I 

And now, in twilight dim. 
Clustering like constellated eyes, 

In wings of Cherubim, 
When the fierce orbs abate their glare; 

Whatever your fbrms express, 
Whate'er ye seem, whatever ye are,— 

All leads to gentleness. 

Cold though your nature be, tis pure; 

Your birthright is a fence 
From all that tmughtier kinds endure 

Through tyranny of sense. 
Ah I not alone by colours bright 

Are Ye to Heaven allied. 
When, like essential Forms of light. 

Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams soft as e'er beguiled 

Day-thoughts while limbs repose; 
For moonlight fiuscinations mild. 

Your gift, ere shutters close, — 
Accept, mute Captives 1 thanks anJ 

And may this tribute prove [praise; 
That gentle admirations raise 

Delight resembling love. 1182a 



EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 

" Why, William, on that old grey st mei 
Thus for the length of half a day. 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 
And di'eam your time away ? 
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VTbere are your books? that light be- 

qaeath'd 
To Beings elso forlorn and blind ! 
Up I up I and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 

Tou look round on yonr Mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you; 
As if you were her llrst-bom birtli, 
And none had lived before you I " 

One morning thus, by Esthwaito lake, 
When lil'e was sweet, I ioiew not why, 
To me my good Mend Matthew spake. 
And thus I made reply : 

■■ The eye — it cannot choose but sec ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Oar bodies feel, where'er they be^ 
Against or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of tliemselves our minds impress; 
Ttiat we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking. 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 

Then ask not wherefore, here, alone. 

Conversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old grey stone. 

And dream my time away.** [1796. 



And hark, how blithe the throstle sings I 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 
Our minds and hearts to bless, — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed b; Ueallta« 
Truth breathed by cheerfulne&s. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 
Our meddling intellect [tilings : 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forma ol 
We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art; 
Close up those barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a iKmi 
That watches and receives. [W.^s. 



THE TABLES TURNED. 

AH EVENUra 8GENB ON THB 8AMB SUB- 

JEGT. 

Up I up I my Friend, and quit your books ; 
Or surely you'll grow double : 
Up 1 up f my Friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why aU this toU and trouble? 

The Sun, above the mountain's head, 
A freshening lustre mellow [spread, 
Through all the long green fields has 
His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books I tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet. 
How sweet his musici on my life. 
There's more of wisdom in it 



LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPIUXG. 

I HEABD a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined, [tIioug:!nif 
In that sweet mood when plca^unx 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fhir works did Nature link 
The human soul that through mc ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Thro' primrose tufts, in that green bowei 
The periwinkle trail'd its wreatliJ* ; 
And 'tis my fkith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around mo hopp'd nntl play'd, 
Their thoughts J cannot measure ; — 
But the least motion which they mailo, 
It seem'd a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can. 
That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from Heaven be sent. 

If such be Nature's holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 

What man has nutde of man ? [179& 
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TO MT SISTEB. 

Tr is the first mild day of March : 
Each minute Bwooter than before 
Jbc redbreast sings Ax>m the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of Joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and moantains bare. 
And grass in the green field. 

My sisterl (*tis a wish of mine,) 
Kow that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you ; — and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

2To Joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar: 
We fh>m to-day, my Friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

Iiove, now a universal birth. 
From heart to heart is stealing. 
From earth to man, fi*om man to earth : 
It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give ns more 
Than years of toiling reason : 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Wldch they shall long obey : 
We fbr the year to come may take 
Our temper flrom to-day. 

And fi^m the blessM power that rolls 
About, below, above. 
We'll l^me the measure of our souls: 
They shall bo tuned to love. 

Then come, my Sisterl come, I pray. 
With speed put on your woodland di-ess; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We'll give to idleness.* [1796. 



SIMON LEE, THE OLD HUXTSMAN; 

WITH AN INCIDENT IN WHICH HB 
WAS CONCERNED. 



In the sweet sliire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 
An old Man dwells, a little man, — 
'Tis said he once was UiU. 
Full flve-and-thirty years ho lived 
A running huntsman merry; 
And still the centre of Ids cheek 
Is red as a ripe cherry. 

No man like him the horn could soui.d. 

And hill and valley rang with glee 

When Echo bandied, round and round, 

Th' halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he little cared 

For husbandry or tillage ; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouse 

The Sleepers of the village. 

He all the country could outrun. 

Could leave both man and horse behind; 

^Vnd often, ere the chase was done, 

He reel'd, and was stone-blind. 

And still there's something in the world 

At which his heart rejoices; 

For when the chiming hounds are out. 

He dearly loves their voices I 

But, O the heavy change I —bereft 

Of health, strength, iHends, and kindi*ed. 

Old Simon to the world is left [see. 

In liveried poverty. 

Ills Master's dead,— and no one now 

Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all arc dead; 

He is the sole survivor. 

And he is lean and he is sick; 
His body, dwindled and awry. 
Rests upon ankles swoln and thick; 
Ills legs are thin and diy. 
One prop he has, and only one; 
His wife, an ug^l woman. 
Lives with him, near the watcrftJl, 
Upon the village Common. 



% Composed in fVont of Alfozden 
House. My little boy-mc8'%!)Tiflrcr on tliis 
occasion was the sou of LhsiI Montagu. 
The lai-ch mentioned in the first stanza 
was standing when I revisited the place 
In May, 1841, more than forty years alter. 
▲ lew score yards firom this tree, grew one 



of the most remarkable beech-trees ever 
seen. It was of immense size, and tlirew 
out arms that struck into the soil, like 
those of the banyan-tree, and i-okc again 
ftrom it. Two of tlie brnnches thus insert- 
ed themselves twice; which gave to each 
the appearance of a ser)3ent moving along 
by gathering itself up in folds. -^Authori 
Notea. 
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Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 
Kot twenty paces from the door, 
▲ scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor, 
rhis scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was •-tronger; 
But what to them avails the land 
Whidi he can till no longer? 

Oft, working by her Husband's side, 

Bnth does what Simon cannot do; 

For she, with scanty cause for pride, 

Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skiU 

From labour could not wean them, 

'Tis little, very little, all 

That they can do between them. 

Few months of life has he in store. 
As he to you will tell; 
For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak anUes swell. — 
My gentle Header, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited. 
And now I fear that yon expect 
Some tale will be related. 

O Reader I had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

gentle Reader I you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

What more I have to say is short. 
And you must kindly take it : 
It is no tale ; but, should you think. 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 

One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old Man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 
The mattock totter*d in his hand; 
So vain was his endeavour. 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have work*d for ever. 

** You're overtask'd, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool," to him I said; 
And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffer'd aid. 

1 struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled roofl sever*d, 

At which the poor old Man so long 
And vainly had endeavour'd. 

The tears into his eyes were brought, 
r And thanks and praises seem'd to run 



So fiist out of his heart, I the ught 

They never would have done. — 

Fve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning; 

Alas I thegi'atitudeofracn 

Hath oftener leil me mourning.* [179& 



THOUGHT ON THE SEASONS. 

Flatter'd with promise of escape 

From every hurtful blast, 
Spring takes, O sprightly May I thy shape, 

Her loveliest and her last. 

Less &ir is Summer riding high 

In fierce solstitial power, 
Less fhir than when a lenient sky 

Brings on her parting hour. 

When earth repays with golden sheaves 

The labours of the plough, 
And ripening firuits and forest leaves 

All brighten on the bough ; 

What pensive beauty Autumn shows. 

Before she hears the sound 
Of Winter rushing in, to close 

The emblematic round 1 

Such be our Spring, our Sunmier such; 

So may our Autumn blend 
With hoary Winter, and Life touch. 

Through Heaven-born hope, her endt 



A POET'S EPITAPH. 

Art thou a Statist in the van 
Of public conflicts trnin'd and bred ? 
First learn to love one living man ; 
Then mayst thou think upon the dead. 



3 Jlfowming, probably because the grati- 
tude was so UtUe deserved^ or so disv>roi)or- 
tionate to the occapion. — I here quote 
again IVom the poet's nvitcs: "Tins old 
man had been huntsman to the squires of 
Alfoxden, which, at the time we o(x;upicd 
it, belonged to a minor. It is unncres- 
sary to add, the fact was as mentioned in 
the poem; and I have, after an interval of 
foity-flve years, the image of the old man 
as fresh as if I had seen him ycstenlay. 
The expression when the hounds are out, 
*I dearly love their voice,' was word^fov 
word firom his own lips." 
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A Lawyer art thon? — draw not nighl 
Gro, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow fbcc 

Art thou a Man of purple cheer? 
A rosy Man, right plump to see? 
Approach; yet, Doctor, not too near,— 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 

Or art thou one of gallant pride, 
A Soldier and no man of chaff? 
Welcome 1 — but lay thy sword aside. 
And lean upon a peasant's staff. 

Physi<:!nn art thou? one, all eyes, 
Philosopher, a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave? 

Wrnpt closely in thy sensual fieece, 
O, turn aside, — and take, I pray. 
That he below may rest in peace, 
Thy ever-dwindling soul, away I 

A Moralist perchance appears; 
Led, Heaven knows how 1 to this poor sod : 
And he has neither eyes nor ears; 
Himself his world, and Ids own God; 

One to whose smooth-rubb'd soul can 
Nor form nor feeling, great or small ; [cling 
A reasoning, sclf-snfficin|f thing. 
An intellectual All-in-all I 

Shut close the door; press down the latch; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is He, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown? 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The out^vard shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has view'd; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that ronnd us lie 
ne random truths ho con impart, — 



The harvest of a quiet eye- 
That broods and sleeps on his own hean 

But he is weak; both Man and Boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land; 
Contented if he i'»lght enjoy 
The thirigs which others understand. 

Come hither in thy hour of strength; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wavel 
Here stretch thy body at f^ill length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. [17001 



MATTHEW. 



In the School of Hn wkshead Is a tablet, on 
which are inscrilxjd, in gilt letters, the 
Names of the several persons who have 
been School-mnstcrB tliero since the 
foundation of the 8choul, with tlie time 
at which they entered upon and quitted 
their oflice. Opposjite to one ot those 
Names the Author wrote the foilowiug 
lines: 

If Nature, for a fiavourite child, 
In thee hath temper'd so her clay, 
That every hour thy heart runs wild, 
Yet never once doth go astray, 

Read o'er these lines ; and then review 
This tablet, that thus Iiumbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

When through this little WTeck of fame. 
Cipher and syllable, tlilno eye 
Has travell'd down to i^Iatthew's name. 
Pause with no conunon sympathy. 

And, if a sleeping tear should wake. 
Then be it neither check 'd nor stny'd: 
For Matthew a request 1 make 
Which for himself he had not made. 

Poor Matthew, all Ins fVolics o'er, 
Is silent as a standing i)ool ; 
Far fh>m the chimney's merry roar, 
And murmur of the village school. 

The sighs wliich Mitthew heaved were 

sighs 
Of one tired out with flin and madness ; 
The tears which came to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of light, tlie dew of gladness. 

Yet, sometimes, when the secret rup 
Of still and serious thought went rounAi 
It seem'd as if lie drank it up, — 
Ho felt with spirit so profound. 
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Thou eonl of God's test earthly mould t 
ThOQ happy Soul I and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that most remain of thee ?« [1799. 



THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

We walk*d along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning Sun : 
And Matthew fitopp'd, he look'd, and saia, 
«• The will of God be done 1 *' 

A village school-master was he* 
With hair of glittering grey; 
As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grass, 
And by the steaming rills, 
We trayell'd merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 

•* Our work," said I, " was well begun; 
Then, ttom thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiAil a Sun, 
So sad a sigh has brought ? '* 

A second time did Matthew stop; 
And, fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
To me h6 nuule reply : 

** Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings Aresh intp my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 

And just above yon slope of com 
Such coloura, and no other, 
Were in the sky, that April mom, 
Of this the very brother. 

With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 

4 This and other poems connected with 
Matthew would not gain by a literal detail 
of facts. Like the Wanderer in The Ex- 
cursioTij this School-master was made up 
of several joth of his class and men of 
other occupations. I do not ask pardon 
for what there is of untnith in such verses, 
considered stritcly as mnttcra of fact. It 
is enohgh if, being true and consistent in 
spirit, they move and teach in a manner 
not unworthy of a poet's calling. — Au- 
thar^a Note*, 



And, to the churchyard cc:ne, stopp'd 
Beside my daughter's grave. [short 

Nine Summers had she scarcely seen, 
The pride of all the vale ; 
And then she sang;— she would liavc been 
A very nightingale. 

Six fleet in earth my Emma lay; 
And yet I loved her more, 
For so it seem'd, than till that day 
I e'er had loved before. 

And, turning from her grave, I met. 
Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming Girl, whose hair was wot 
With points of momuig dew. 

A basket on her head she bare ; 
Her brow was smooth and white: 
To see a child so very fair. 
It was a pure delight I 

No fountain from its rocky cave 
E'er tripp'd with foot so IVce ; 
She seem'd as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill con line; 
I look'd at her, and luok*d again; 
And did not wish her mine ! " 

Matthew is in his grave, yet now, 

Methinks, I see him stand. 

As at that moment, with a bough 

Of wUding in his hand. [1798 



THE FOUNTAIN. 
A CONVERSATION. 

We talk'd with open heart, and ton^e 
Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 
And Matthew seven ty-twr . 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 
Beside a mossy seat; 
And from the turf a fountain broke. 
And gurgled at our feet. 

«' Now, Matthew! » said I, *« let us matoa 
This water's pleasant tune 
With some old border-song, or catoh 
That suits a Summer's noon; 
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Or of the cbarch-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade 
That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
>Vhich you last April madel ** 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree; 
And thus the dear old Man repliedt 
The grey-hair'd man of glee : 

'*No check, no stay, this Streamlet CoaiB; 
How merrily it goes I 
Twill mui-mur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this dellghtfhl day, 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain's brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heai*t is idJy stirr'd. 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fiurcs it still in our decay : 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird amid leafy trees. 
The lark4ibove the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please. 
Are quiet when they will. 

With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish Btrit^ ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautillil and tree : 

But we are press'd by heavy laws; 
And olten, glad no more, 
We wear a face of Joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth. 
The hoiisuhold hearts that were his own; 
It is the man of mirth. 

My days, my Friend, are almost gone. 
My life has been approved, 
And many love me; but by none 
Am I enough beloved.*' 

" Now bo^h himself and me he wrongs. 
The man who thus complains I 



I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains; 

And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
1*11 be a sou to thee i *' 
At this he graspM my hand, and said, 
'*Alasl that cannot be." 

We rose up firom the fountain-side; 
And dovra the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide; 
And through the wood we went; 

And, ere we came to Leonard*s rock. 
He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church-clock. 
And the bewilder*d chimes. [17981 



A JEWISH FAMILY. 

(In a tmaU valley opposite St. Ooar, upcn 
the Eihine,) 

GEians of Raphael 1 if thy wings 

Might bear thee to this glen. 
With faithful memory left of things 

To pencil dear and pen, [Rhina 

Thou wouldst forego the neighbouring 

And all his majesty, 
A studious forehead to incline 

O'er this poor i)EuniIy. 

The Mother, —her thou must have seeob 

In spirit, ere she came 
To dwell these rifted rocks between. 

Or found on Earth a name; 
An image, too, of that sweet Boy 

Thy inspirations give, — 
Of playfuhiess, and love, and Joy, 

Predestined here to live. 

Downcast, or shooting glances tax, 

IIow beautiful his eyes, 
That bleud the nature of the star 

With that of sununer skies I 
I speak as if of sense beguiled; 

Uncounted months are gone, 
Yet am I with the Jewish ChUd, 

That exquisite Saint John. 

I see the dark-brown curls, the brow, 
The smooth transparent skin. 

Refined, as with intent to show 
The holiness within; 

The grace of parting Infimcy 
By blushes yet untame i* 
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Age IklthAil to the mothei's knee* 
Nor of her arms ashamed. 

Two lovely Sisters, still and sweet 

As flowers, stand side by side; 
Their soul-subduing looks might cheat 

The Christian of his pride : 
Such beauty hath th' Eternal poor'd 

Upon them not forlorn, 
Though of a lineage once abhorr'd* 

Kor yet redeemM £irom scorn. 

Mysterious safbgrnaid, that, in spite 

Of poverty and wrong. 
Doth here preserve a living light, 

From Hebrew fountains sprung; 
Tliat gives this ragged group to cast 

Around the dell a gleam 
Of Palestine, of glory past, 

And proud Jerusalem ! • [1828. 



INTRODUCTIOX TO PETER BELJ^ 

Theke's something in a flying horse, 
Thci-e's something in a huge liulloon; 
But through the clouds 1*11 never float 
Until I have a little Boat, 
For shape Just like the crescent-moon. 

And now I have a little Boat, 

In shape a very crescent-moon : 

Fast through the clouds my boat can sail ; 

But, if percliance your faith should fail. 

Look up, and you shall see me soonl 

The woods, my Friends, are round you 
Bo(±:ng and roaring like a sea ; [roaring. 
The noise of danger's in your ears, 
And ye have all a thousand fears 
Both for my little Boat and met 



5 Coleridge, my d<iughter, and J, in 
182H, passed a fortnight upon Uie banks of 
the Uliine. Jt was at St. Goar ttiat 1 saw 
the Jewish family here described. Though 
exceedingly i>oor, and in nigs, thuy wera 
notices boiiutillil than 1 have endeavoured 
to make them appear. We had taken a 
little dinner with us in a basket, and in- 
vited them to partake of it; which the 
mother reAiscd to do, both for hcvseU*and 
chihlren, saying it was with them a fast- 
day; adding, difildontly, that, whether 
8uch ohscn'ances were right or wrong, 
she felt it her duty to keep them strictly. 
The Jew!«, wiioare numerous on this part 
of the Rhine, greatly surjiHSS the German 
pea8antr^- in the beauty of their I'eaturcs 
nnd in the intelligence of their counte- 
luiuces. — A ulhor*it Aotes* 



Meanwhile untroubled T admire 
The pointed honis of my canoe ; 
And, did not pity toucli my breast. 
To see how ye are all distrest. 
Till my ribs ached, l*d laugh at youl 

Away we go, my Boat and I, — 
Frail man ne'er sate in such another; 
Whether among the winds we strive 
Or deep into the clouds we dive. 
Each is contented with the other. 

Away we go; and what care we 
For treasons, tumults, and lor wars / 
We are as calm in our delight 
As is the crescent-moon so bright 
Among the scatter'd stars. 

Up goes my Boat among the stars 
Through many a breathless lli>ld of light* 
Through many a long blue field of ether. 
Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her: 
Up goes my little Boat so bright I 

The Crab, the Scorpion, and the Bull,— 
We pry among them all ; have shot 
Iligh o*er the red-hali''d race of Mars, 
Covcr'd fi-om top to toe with scars : 
Such company I like it not! 

The towns of Saturn are dccay'd. 
And melancholy Spectres Uirong them: 
The Pleiads, that appear to kiss 
Each other in the vast abyss. 
With joy 1 sail among them. 

Swift Mercury resounds with mirth. 
Great Jove is l\ill of stately bowers; 
But these, and all that they contain. 
What are they to that tiny grain, 
Tlmt little Earth of ours ? 

Then back to Earth, the dear green JCarth : 
Wliole ages if I here should roam. 
The world for my remarks and me 
Would not a whit the better l)e; 
I've left my heart at home. 

See! there she is, the matchless Earth 
There spreads the famed Pacific Ocean 
Old Andes thrusts yon cniggy ppear 
Through the grey clouds; the Alps arfl 
Like waters in commotion! [hero^ 

Yon tawny slip Is Libya's sands ; 
That silver tiu*ead the river Dnieper; 
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And look, where clothed in brightest 
Is a sweet Isle, of isles the Queen; [green 
Ye fiiirics, f^om all evil keep her I 

And see the town where I was born! 
Around those happy fields we span 
In boyish gambols;— I was lost 
Where I liave been, but on this coast 
I feel 1 am a man. 

Never did fifty things at once 
Appear so lovely, never, never;— 
How tuncAilly the forests ring I 
To hear the Earth's soft murmuring 
Thus could I hang for ever I 

" Shame on you I " cried my little Boat, 

** Was ever such a homesick Loon, 

Within a living Boat to sit, 

And make no better use of it; 

A Boat twin-sister of the crescent-moon? 

Ne'er in the breast of fUU-grown Poet 
FiutterM so fkint a heart before; — 
'Was it the music of the spheres 
That ovcrpower'd your mortal ears ?— 
Such din shall trouble them no more. 

These nether precincts do not lack 
Charms of their own : then come with me ; 
I want a comrade, and for you 
There's nothing that 1 would not do; 
Nought is there that you shall not see. 

Haste I and above Siberian snows 
We'll sport amid the boreal morning; 
Will mingle with her lustres gliding 
Among the stars, the stars now hiding, 
4nd now the stars adorning. 

f know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray: 
Fair is that land as evening skies. 
And cool, though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Aitica. 

Or well bito the realm of Faery, 
Among the lovely shades of things; 
The shadowy forms of mountains bare, 
And streams, and bowers, and ladies fi^r. 
The shades of palaces and kings t 

Or, !f yon thirst with hanly zeal 
Less quiet regions to explore. 
Prompt voyage shall to you reveal 
How Earth and Heaven arc taught to feci 
*» might of magic lore I " 



"My little vagrant Form of light, 
My gay and Veautiflil Canoe, 
Well have you play'd your friendly part; 
As kindly take what IVom ray heart 
Experience forces, — then adieu I 

Temptation lurks among your words; 
But, while these pleasures you're pursu 
Without impediment or let, £ing 

No wonder if you quite forget 
What on the Earth is doing. 

There was a time when all mankind 
Did listen witli a faith sincere 
To tuneful tongues in mystery versed; 
Then Poets fearlessly rehearsed 
The wonders of a wild cai'cer. 

Go, (but the world's a sleepy world. 
And 'tis, I fear, an aj^u too late,) 
Take with you some ambitious Youth; 
For, restless Wan<lercr, 1, in truth, 
Am all unfit to be your mute. 

Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheeni 
The common growth of mother Earth 
Sulfices mo, — her tears, her mirth. 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower. 
If I along that lowly way 
With sjTnpathctic heart may stray* 
And with a soul of xiower. 

These given, what more nee<l I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
l^Iay in life's daily prospect find, 
May find or tliere ci-eate? 

A potent wand doth Sorrow wield; 
What spell so strong as guilty Fear? 
Repentance is a tender Sprite; 
If aught on Eai*th have heavenly mighty 
'Tis lodged within her silent tear.* 

But grant my wishes, —let us now 
Descend iVoro this cthei'eal height; 
Then take tiiy way, adventurous Skiff, 



6 This and the three preccd Ing stanzal 
convev, nswell perhaps as Hiiy thing uf 
equancngtli can do it, the author's pooti 
cal creed. They foi-m a little poem by 
themselves,— perfect in its way. 
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More daring far than Hippogriff, 
And be thy own delight 1 

To the stone-table in my gardeUf 
Loved hannt of many a summer hour, 
The Sqnire is come : his daughter Best 
Beside him in the cool recess 
Sits blooming like a flower. 

With these are many more convened; 
They know not I have been so &r ; — 
I see them there, in number nine. 
Beneath the spreading Weymouth-pine I 
I see them,— there they arel 

There sits the Vicar and his Dame; 
And there my good friend, Stephen Otter; 
And, ere the light of evening fiiil. 
To them I must relate the Tale 
Of Peter Bell the Potter." 

Off flew the Boat, ~ away she flees. 
Spurning her freight with indignation I 
And I, as well as I was able, 
On two poor legs, toward my stone-table 
Limp'd on with sore vexation. 

'* O, here he is I >' cried little Bess,— 
She saw me at the garden-door: 
<• We've waited anxiously and long," 
They cried, and aU around me throng. 
Full nine of them or more. 

" Beproach me not,— your fears be stilly" 
Be thankful we again have met : 
Besume, my Friends, within the shade 
Your seats, and quickly shall be paid 
The well-remember'd debt." 

I spake with filtering voice, like one 
Not wholly rescued from the pale 
Of a wild dream, or worse illusion; 
But, straight, to cover my conAision, 
Began the promised Tale. 



All by the moonlight river-side 
Groan'd the poor Beast, — ^ alas 1 in vain ; 
The stafT was raised to loftier height, 
And the blows fell with heavier weight 
As Peter struck, and struck again. 

••Hold I" cried the Squire, ** against the 

rules 
0( common sense you're surely sinntng; 
This leap is for us all too bold: 



Who Peter was, let that be told. 
And start from the beginning." 

A Potter ,T Sir, ho was by trade. 
Said I, becoming quite colleotod ; 
And wheresoever he appeared 
Full twenty times was Peter fear'd 
Foj once that Peter was respected. 

He, two-and-thirty years or more, 
Had been a wild and woodland rovet; 
Had heard th' Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall's rocky shorOt 
And trod the cUIEb of Dover. 

And he had seen Caernarvon's towerst 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum;* 
And he had been where Lincoln bell 
Flings o'er the fen that ponderous knelV« 
A far-renown'd alarum 1 

At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds, 
And merry Carlisle had he baen; 
And all along the Lowlands fair. 
All through the bonny shire of Ayr* 
And fEir as Aberdeen. 

And he had been at Inverness ; 
And Peter, by the mountain-rills. 
Had danced his round with Highland 
And he had lain beside his asses [lasses; 
On lofty Cheviot Hills: 

And he had trudged through Yorkshire 

dales, 
Among the rocks and windiag aears ; * 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stard : 

And all along th' indented coast, 
Bespatter'd with the sal^sea foam; 
AYhcre'er a knot of houses lay 
On headland, or in hollow bay ; — 
Sure never man like him did roam I 



7 In the dialect of the North of Eng< 
land, a peddler of earthenware is called 

il putter, 

8 Sarum Is an old contraction of Salia^ 
bury. The spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
is considereii the flncBt in England. I 
think it is also the highest. Carnarvon is 
a seaport on the strait of Menai in the 
north-west corner of Wales. 

9 Scar, sometimes spelt ^eaiir, is a bare 
and braken place on a tide of a mountalni 
or in the high bank of a rivor. 
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A.8 well mi^ht Peter, in the Fleet,^ 
Have been fast bound, a begging debtor : 
lie travell'd here, he travell'd there; 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 

He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell, — 
They were his dwellings night and day; 
Sat Nature ne'er could find the way 
Tnto the heart of Peter Bell. 

In vain, through every changeftil year, 
Did Nature lead him as before: 
A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

Small change it made in Peter's heart 
To see his gentle pannier'd train 
With more than vernal pleasure feeding. 
Where'er the tender grass was leading 
Its earliest green along the lane. 

In vain, through water, earth, and air, 
The soul of happy sound was spread, 
When Peter on some April mom. 
Beneath the broom or budding thorn, 
Hade the warm earth his lazy bed. 

At noon, when by the forest's edge 
He lay beneaUi the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue skyl 

On A fiiir prospect some have look'd 
And fblt, as I have heard them say. 
As if the moving time had been 
A thing as steadfast as the scene 
On which they gazed themselves away. 

Within the breast of Peter Bell 
These silent raptures found no place: 
He was a Carl as wild and rude 
As ever hue-and-cry pursued, 
As ever ran a fielon's race. 

Of all that lead a lawless life. 

Of all that love their lawless lives. 

In city or in village small, 

He was the wildest far of all ; — 

He had a dozen wedded wives. 



Nay, start not I— wedded wives, anj 
twelve I [him, 

But how one wife could e'er come near 
In simple truth I cannot tell; 
For, be it said of Peter Bell, 
To se9 him was to fear him. 

Though Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather. 
And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once, that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 

A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors; 
In his whole figure and Lis mien 
A savage character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

To alllh* Q ishaped half-human thoughts 

\Vhich solitiry Nature feeds 

'Mid summjr storms or Winter's ice* 

Had Peter join'd whatever vice 

The cruel city breeds. 

His f3i,ce was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthom-fenoe; 
Of courage you saw little there. 
But, in its stead, a medley air 
Of cunninj and of impudence. 

He had a dark and sidelong walk. 
And long and slouching was his gait; 
Beneath his looks so bare and bold, 
Vou mi^ht [)crceive, his spirit cold 
Was playiug with some inward bait. 

His forehead wrinkled was and fUrr'd! 
A work, one half of which was done 
By thinidng of liis whem and hows ; 
And h.ilf, by knitting of his brows 
Beneath the glaring Sun. 

Tlicre was a hardness in his cheek. 
There was a hardness in his eye. 
As if the man had fix'd his &oe. 
In many a solit;:ry place. 
Against the wind and open skyl * 



1 The Fleet is the name of one of the 
old London prisons. It seems to hive 
been specially used for conHning insol- 
~^iut deotors. 



2 The poem of Peter BcU, though good 
enough i.i itself, is not so well t^uitcMl aa 
many others are to the iiun^ose vf this 
volume; while, fVom its length, it woulct 
occupy more room than can well be eparecl 
for a inocQ of that kind. No npolo^y, I 
tlii'ik, will be required for including the 
Prologue and the description of the hero. 
The poem was published in 1819, but was 
written as early us 1708 
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PBESENTIMBNTS. 

Pbesentiuents 1 they judg^e not right 
Who deem that ye Axiin open light 

Retire in fear of shame ; 
\il Heaven-bom Instincts shon the tonch 
Of vnlgar sense, — and, being such. 

Such privilege ye claim. 

The tear whose source I could not guess. 
The deep sigh that seemed fiitherless. 

Were mine in early days; 
And now, unforced by time to part 
With fiuicy, I obey my heart, 

And venture on your praise. 

What though some busy foes to good» 
Too potent over nerve and blood. 

Lurk near you, — and combine 
To taint the health which ye infhse; 
This hides notfirom the moral Muse 

Your origin divine. 

How oft from you, derided Powers! 
Comes Faith that in auspicious hours 

Builds castles, not of air : 
Bodings unsanction'd by the will 
Flow from your visionary skill, 

And teach us to beware. 

The bosom-weight, your stubborn gift, 
That no philosophy can lift, 

Shall vanish, if ye please. 
Like morning mist; and, where it lay. 
The spirits at your bidding play 

In gaiety and ease. 

Star-guided contemplations move 
Through space, though caUn, not raised 

Prognostics that ye rtde ; [above 

The naked Indian of the wild. 
And haply, too, the cradled Child, 

Are pupils of your schooL 

Bat who can fothom your intents. 
Number their signs or instruments? 

A rainbow, a sunbeam, 
A subtle smell that Spring unbhids. 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds. 

An echo, or a dream. 

The laughter of the Christmas hearth 
With sighs of self-exhausted mirth 

Ye feelingly reprove; 
And daily, in the conscious breast, 
Your visitations are a test 

JInd exercise of love. 



When some great change gives boundlesi 
To an exulting Nation's hope, [scope 

Oft, startled and made wise 
By your low-breathed interprctings, 
The simply-meek foretaste the springs 

Of bitter contraries.* 

Ye daunt the proud array of war, 
Pervade the lonely ocean far 

As saU hath been unAirl'd ; 
For dancers in the festive hall 
What ghastly partners hath your coll 

Fetch'd from the shadowy world 1 

Tis said, that warnings ye dispense, 
Embolden'd by a keener sense ; 

That men have live<l for whom. 
With dread precision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 

Should knell them to the tomb. 

Unwelcome Insight ! Yet there are 
Blest times when mystery is laid bare. 

Truth shows a glorious face, 
While on the isthmus which commands 
The councils of both worlds, she stands, 

Sage Spirits! by your grace. 

God, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All changes of the clement. 

Whose wisdom fix'd the scale 
Of natures, for our wants provides 
By higher, sometimes humbler, guides. 

When lights of reason falL [1830. 



Js this great world of Joy and pain 

Bevolve in one sure track ; 
If freedom, set, will rise again. 

And virtue, flown, come back; 
Woe to the purblind crew who fill 

The heart with each day's care ; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 

To bear, and to forbear I [1833. 



8 In this stinzn, the poet is said to hove 
had in mind the then recent convulsion in 
France which pushed Charles the Tenth 
from the throne. While the more san- 
guine commonly wax cnthusiuttic over 
such noisy and cniphntio changes, sup- 
posing them about to usher in new eras 
of freedom nntl happiness, more thought- 
ful minds are apt to prognosticate just the 
ojiposite, as knowing that real improve- 
ment among men generally proceedn oy 
the methods of gi'owth, which are sloTi 
mUdsileat. 
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BXPTEMBBB, 1819. 

Tub sylvan slopes with corn-clad flelda 
Are hung, as if with golden shield8» 
Bright trophies of the Sun 1 
Like a finir sister of the sky, 
Unrofflod doth the blue lake lie, 
The mountains looking on. 

Andy sooth to say, yon vocal grove, 
AlMit uninspired by love. 
By love untaught to ring, 
May well afford to mortal ear 
An impulse more profoundly dear 
Thau music of the Spring. 

For that firom turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, firom some uneasy seat 
In nature's struggling firame, 
Some region of impatient life; 
And Jealousy, and quivering strlfiB, 
Therein a portion claim. 

This, this is holy ; —while I hear 
These vespers of another year. 
This hymn of thanks and praise. 
My spirit seems to mount above 
Th' anxieties of human love. 
And Earth's precarious days. 

But list ! — though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchock'd is that soft harmony : 
There lives who can provide 
For all Ills creatures; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant Seraphim, 
These choiislers confide. 



UPON THB 8A3fB OCGASIOIT. 

Departing Summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed, 
The gentlest look of Spring; 
That calls f^om yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 
A timely carolling. 

No faint and hesitating trill, 
Sucli ti'ibuto as to ^yinter chill 
The lonely redbreast paysl 
Clear, loud, and lively is the din. 
From social warblers gathering in 
Their harvest of sweet lays. 

Kor doth th' example fail to oheer 
tnscious that my leaf is sere. 



And yellow on the bough : — 

Fall, rosy garlaads, fh>m my head! 

Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance fehed 

Around a younger browl 

Tet will I temperately reijoice : 

Wide is the range, and tree the dioioe 

Of undiscordant themes ; 

Wliich, haply, kindred seals may prize 

Not less than vernal ecstasies. 

And passion's feverish dreams. 

For deathless powers to verse beXonff, 
And they like Demi-gods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile ; 
But some their ftmction have disclaim'dy 
Best pleased with what is aptliest finumed 
To enervate and defile. 

Not such th' initiatory strains 

Committed to the silent plains 

In Britain's earliest dawn: 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale, 

While all-too-daringly the veil 

Of Nature was withdrawn! 

Nor such the spirit-stirrin^r note 
When the live chords Alcaeus smoto, 
Infiaflied by sense of wrong : 
Woe I woe to Tyrants I firom the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fierce, vindictive song. 

i 

And not unhallow'd was the page 
By wingM Love inscribei, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit; 
Love listening while the Lesbian Maid 
With finest touch of passion sway'd 
Her own ^olian lute.* 

O ye who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore. 
What rapture! could ye seize 
Some Theban figment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 



4 The " Lesbian Maid " is Sappho, ccle> 
brated in classic lore for ber inipassioncU 
love-lyrics. The ancient writers agree in 
expressing the most unbounded admira- 
tion of her poetry. She was coutcmpo- 
vary with Solon, who is said to have been 
so afl'ected at the recitation of one of her 
poems, that he expressed an earnest de. 
sire to learn it l)el'ore he died. Onl^ a few 
firagments of her poetry have ■ur\'ived. 
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That wero, indeed, a genuine birth 
Of poesy; a bursting forth 
Of genjitfi from the dust: 
What liorace gloried to behold, 
What Maro loved, shall we enfold? 
Can haughty Time be just I 



[1S19. 



MEMOBT. 



▲ PEN —to register; a key- 
That winds through secret wards; 
Are well assigned to Memory 
By allegoric Bards. 

As aptly, also, might be given 

A Pencil to her hand; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 

Outstrips the heart's demand; 

That smoothes foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanish'd happiness refines, 
And clothes in brighter hues ; 

Tet, Uke a tool of Fancy, works 
Those Spectres to dilate 
That startle Conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 

O, that our lives, which flee so fiut, 
In purity were such. 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencU's touch I 

Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene. 
Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene; 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 
In frosty moonlight glistening; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep. 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 

[1823. 



This lawn, a carpet all alive 

With shadows flung from leaves, to strive 

In dance amid a press 
Of sunshine, an apt emblem yields 
Of Worldlings revelling in the fields 

Of strenuous idleness : 



Less quick the stir when tide and breos* 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 

Forbid a moment's rest; 
The medley less when boreal Lights 
Glance to and fro, like aery Sprites 

To feats of arms addrestl 

Yet, spite of all this eager strife. 
This ceaseless play, the genuine lift 

That serves the steadfast hours 
Is in the grass beneath that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 

Of sweetly-breathing fiowers.' [18291 



LiVBS there a man whose sole clelights 
Are trivial pomp and city noise, 
Hardening a heart tliat loathes or slights 
What every natural heart enjoys? 
Who never caught a noon-tide dream 
From murmur of a running stream? 
Could strip, for augbt the prospect yie ds 
To him, their verdure from tlio fields? 
And take the radiance from tlie clouds 
In which the Sun his setting shrouds? 

A soul so pitiably forlorn. 
If such do on this Earth abide. 
May season apathy with scoru, 
May turn indifference to pride; 
And still be not unblest,— compai*ed 
With him who grovels, self-debarr'd 
From all that lies within the scope 
Of holy faith and Christian hopj; 



5 Hundreds of times have I watched 
the dancing of shadows amid a pruss oi 
suusliiue, and other beautil'ul uppearaiiccs 
of light and shade, flowers uuil bhruus. 
Some are of opiulou that Lhu h:iuit of 
anaiysiug, decomposing, and auatouiising 
is uul'avourablo to the perceittio.i oi ueiru- 
ty. l'eo]3le are led into this mistake by 
overlooking the fact that, biicli ])rucesBcd 
being to a certain extern witliiu the reacii 
of a limited intellect, we are apt to as- 
cribe to them that insensibility ul'whii'h 
they are in truth the ett'cct, anl uot tlie 
cause. Admiration and love, lu whicU 
ail knowledge truly viUil must lend, are 
felt b>[ men of real genius in proportion 
as their discoveries in natural f aiiosophy 
are enlai'ged ; and tlie beauty i.i rorui of 
a plant or an animal is not inaUu less but 
more apparent as a whole, by nioro accu- 
rate insight into its cout>titiicnt properties 
and t>owers. A savant, who id not also a 
poet in soul <and a religionist in liuart, is 
a I'eebleand uniiappy creature. -Author^t 
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Or, Bhipwreck'd, kindles on the coast 
False flres, that others may be lost.* 



TO THB BBY. DS. WOBD8WORTH. 

Tub Minstrels play'd their Christmas tone 
To-night beneath my cottage-eaves : 
While, smitten by a lofty Moon, 
Th' encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen. 
That overpower'd their natural green. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings : 
Keen was the air, but could not fireeze, 
Nor check, the music of the strings; 
So stout and hardy were the band [handl 
That scraped the chords with strenuous 

And who but listened? — till was paid 
Bespect to every Inmate's claim : 
The greeting given, the music play*d. 
In honour of each household name, 
Duly pronounced with lusty call. 
And ** merry Christmas " wish'd to alll 

O Brother I I revere the choice 
That took thee firom thy native hills; 
And it is given thee to rejoice : 
Though public care full often tills 
(Heaven only witness of the toil) 
A barren and ungrateful soiL 

Tot, would that Thou, with me and mine, 

Hadst beard this never-failing rite; 

And seen on other fitces shine 

A true revival of the light 

Which Nature and these rustic Powers, 

In simple childhood, spread through ours I 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds; 
Whether the ridi man's sumptuous gate 
Call forth the unelaborate sounds. 
Or they are offer'd at the door 
That guards the lowliest of the poor. 

How touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
Snow-mufQed winds, and all is dark, 
To hear, — and sink again to sleep I 



6 These two stanzas are ttom a poem 
of considerable length addressed ** To the 
Lady Fleming.^' Ttie piece, as a whole, 
IS rather of a sermonismg ciiaracter; but 
I coild not well resist the temptation to 
' '^sert so much of it. 



Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 
By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self<«omplacent innocence; 

The mutual nod, — the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o'er; 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, and heard no more ; 
Tears brighten'd by the serenade 
For infiuit in the ai^e laid. 

Ah I not for emerald fields alone. 
With ambient streams more pure and 
Than &bled Cytherea's zone [bright 

Glittering before the Thunderer's sight. 
Is to my heart of hearts endear'd [rear'd I 
The ground where we were born and 

Hail, ancient Manners I sure defence. 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 
Bemnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus Into narrow room withdraws; 
Hail, Usages of pristine mould, 
And ye that guard them, Mountains old 1 

Bear with me. Brother! quench the 

thought 
That slights this passion, or condemns ; 
If thee fond Fancy ever brought 
From the proud margin of the Thames, 
And Lambeth's venerable towers. 
To humbler streams and greener bowers. 

Yes, they can make, who fail to find. 
Short leisure even in busiest days; 
Moments, to cast a look behind. 
And profit by those kindly rays 
That thro' the clouds do sometimes stealt 
And all the £Etr-off past reveaL 

Hence, while th' imperial City's din 
Beats firequcnt on thy satiate ear, 
A pleased attention I may win 
To agitations less severe. 
That neither overwhelm nor cloy. 
But fill the hollow vale with Joy 1 ' 



7 In 1820, the poet published a volume 
entitled Sonnets to the River Duddon^ &c. ; 
and this poem was prellxcd to the volume 
in the form of a dctlication. The ILov.l 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D,, was at 
younjfcr brother of the poet, and was atl 
that time Hector of Lambeth, u'iiich is r< | 
part of London : he alterwai'ds becami 
Master of Trinity College^ Cambridge. ' 
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AT THE GRAVE OF BUBNS. 

1803. 
SEVEN TEAB8 AFTEB HIS DEATH. 

SHIVER, Spirit fierce and bold, 
^ i thought of what I now behold : 
*" -gB vapours breathed from, dungeons cold 
Strike pleasure dead. 
So sadness comes from out the mould 
Where Bums is laid. 

^xad have I then thy bones so near, 
And thou forbidden to appear? 
As if it were thyself that's here 

I shrink with pain; 
And both my wishes and my fear 

Alike are vain. 

Off, weight, ~ nor press on weight! — 
away, [stay : 

Dark thoughts I— They came, but not to 
With chasten'd feelings would I pay 

The tribute due 
To him, and aught that hides his day 

From mortal view. 

Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius '* glinted" forth, 
Bose like a star that touching Barth, 

For so it seems. 
Doth glorify its humble birth 

With matchless beams. 

The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow. 
The struggling heart, where be they now? 
Full soon th' Aspirant of the plough, 

The prompt, the brave. 
Slept, with th' obscurest, in the low 

And silent grave. 

I monm'd with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for He was gone 
Whose light I hail'd when first it shone, 

And show'd my youth 
How Verse may build a princely throne 

On humble truth. 

Alas I where'er the current tends, 
' Begret pursues and with it blends ; — 
( Huge (MffePs hoaiy top ascends' 



(A 8 Criffcl is a mountain rising near the 
fLnvcr Nitli, in the shire of Kirkcudbright, 
aiScutland, and is visible from Skiddaw in 
^umbcvlaud, across the Solwav Frith. 
a( The homu of Burns was on the oanks of 
^e Nith{ knd as theito two motintalns, 



By Skiddaw seen; — 
Neigh bourA wc were, and Itiving friends 
We might have been; 

True friends though diversely inclined; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind 
Where the main fibres are entwined, 

Through Nature's skill 
May even by contraries be JoinM 

More closely stiU. 

The tear will start, and let it flow : 
Thou ** poor Inhabitant bciuw,'* 
At this dread moment — even so ^ 

Might we together 
Have sate and talk'd where gowans blow. 

Or on wild heather.* 
• 
What treasures would have then been 

placed 
Within my reach I of knowledge graioed 
By fancy what a rich repast 1 

But why go on? — 
O, spare to sweep, thou moumfrd blast. 

His grave grass-grown 1 

There, too, a Son, his Joy and pride, 
(Not three weeks past the Stripling died,) 
Lies gathered to his Father's side. 

Soul-moving sight I 
Tet one to which is not denied 

Some sad delight. 

For he is safe, a quiet bed 

Hath early found among the dead* 

Harbour'd where none can be misled. 

Wrong'd, or distrest; 
And surely here it may be said 

That such are blest. 

And, O, for Thee, by pitying grace 
Check'd oft-times in a devious race, 
May He who halloweth the place 

Where Man is laid 
Beceive thy Spirit in th' embrace 

For which it pray'dl 



standing in sight of each other, are the 
most conspicuous objects in their several 
places, they are well taken to represent 
the geographical nearness of the two 
poets. 

9 Oowan is a Scotch word for daisy. 
The puet had in mind Bums' beautwa 
stanzas To a Mountain Daisy, 
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Sighing 1 tiim*d awaj; but ere 
Kight fell I beard, or seem'd to bear, 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn. 
Chanted in love that casts out fbar 

By Seraphim.^ 



TnOUGHTS 



81700ESTED THE DAT FOLIX)WINO| ON 

THB BANKS OF NITH, NEAB THB 

PO£T*8 RESIDENCE. 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow 

TImt must have followed when his brow 

Was wreathed ( The Vision tells us how) 

With holly spray, 
fle fiilter^d, drifted to and fh>, 

And pass'd away. 

Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, 

throng 
Our minds when, lingering all too long. 
Over the grave of Bums we bung 

In social grief, — 
Indulged as if it were a wrong 

To seek relief. 

But, leaving each unquiet theme 
Where gentlest judgments may misdeem, 
And prompt to welcome every gleam 

Of good and fair, 
Let us beside this limpid Stream 

Breathe hopeftd air. 

Enough of sorrow, wreck, and blight; 
Think rather of those moments bright 
When to the consciousness of right 

His course was true, 
When Wisdom pi-osper'd in his sight 

And virtue grew. 

Yes, fVeely let our hearts expand. 
Freely as in youth's season bland. 
When side by side, his Book in hand. 



1 This piece, as also several of those 
that follow, grew out of the tour that the 
poet and his sister made through Scotland 
in 1803. Ill a noteon the piece, the author 
has the following: " We talked of Bums, 
and of the prospect he must have had, 
oerhaps tVom his own door, of Skiddaw 
ind his companions; indulging ourselves 
.n the fancy that we might nave been per- 
Bonally known to each other, and he have 
looked upon those objects with more 
pleasure for our sakes." 



Wo wont to stray. 
Our pleasure varying at command 
Of each sweet Lay. 

How oft inspired must he have trod 
These pathways, yon fiir-stretching ixa 
There lurks his home; in that Abode, 

With nurth elate, ^ 

Or in his nobly-pensive mood. 

The Rustic sate. 

Proud thoughts that Image overawes; 
Before it humbly let us pause, 
And ask of Nature, fh>m what cause 

And by what rules 
She train'd her Burns to win applause 

That shames the Schools. 

Through busiest street and loneliest glea 

Are felt the flashes of his pen; 

He rules 'mid winter snows, and when 

Bees All their hives ; 
Deep in the general heart of men 

His power survives. 

What need of fields in some t&r clime 
Where Heroes, Sages, Bards sublime. 
And all that fetch'd the flowing rhyme 

From genuine springs, 
Shall dwell together till old Time 

Folds up his wings ? 

Sweet Mercy! to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven; 
The ruef\il conflict, the heart riven 

With vain endeavour. 
And memory of Earth's bitter leayen, 

Effaced for ever. 

Bnt why to Ilim'conflne the prayer. 
When kindred thoughts and yeaniicgi 
On the trail heait the purest share [bear 

With all that live? — 
The best of what we do and aro, 

Just God, forgive I 



TO THE SONS OP BURNS, 

AFTER VISmNG THE GRAVE OF THEM 
FATHER. 

'Mid crowded obelisks and urns 

I sought th' untimely grave of Bum a : 

Sons of the Bard, my heart still mourns 

With sorrow true; 
And more would giicve, but that it tumi 

Trembling to you. 
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Througli twilight shades of good and ill 

Ye now are panting up life's bill ; 

And more than common strength and 

Must ye display, [skill 

If ye would give the better will 

Its lawful sway. 

Hath Nature strung your nerves to bear 
Intemperance with less harm, beware I 
But, if the Poet's wit ye share, 

Like him can speed 
The Social hour, of tenfold care 

There will be need; 

For honest men delight will take 
To spare your failings for his sake. 
Will flatter you, —and fool and rake 

Your steps pursue; 
And of your Father^s name will make 

A snare for you. 

Far from their noisy haunts retire. 
And add your voices to the quire 
That sanctify the cottage fire 

With service meet; 
There seek the genius of your Sire, 

Ills spirit greet; 

Or where.'mid " lonely heights and hows," 
He paid to Nature tuneful vows; 
Or wiped his honourable brows 

Bedew'd with toil, 
Wliile reapers strove, or busy ploughs 

Uptum'd the soil ; 

His judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way; 
But ne'er to a seductive lay 

Let flEiith be given; 
Nor deem that ** light which leads astray 

Is light from Heaven." > 

Let no mean hope your souls enslave; 
Be independent, generous, brave: 
Your Father such example gave, 

And such revere; 
But be admonish'd by his grave, 

And think, and fear I 



COMPOSED AT CORA LINN,» 
IN SIGHT OF WALLACE'S TOWBB. 

Lord Of the vale I astounding Flood, 
The dullest leaf in this tliick wood 
Quakes, conscious of thy power; 
The caves reply with hollow moan; 
And vibrates, to its central stone, 
Yon time-cemented Tower I 

And yet how fidr the rural scene I 
For thou, O Clyde, hast ever been 
Beneficent as strong; 
Pleased in refreshing dews to steep 
The little trembling fiowers that peep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 

Hence all who love their country, loTe 
To look on thee, —delight to rove 
Where they thy voice can hear; 
And, to the patriot-warrior's Shade, 
Lord of the vale! to Heroes laid 
In dust, that voice is dear I 

Along thy banks, at dead of nigh^ 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace Wight; 
Or stands, in warlike vest, 
Alolt, beneath the Moon's pale beam, 
A Champion worthy of the stream. 
Yon grey tower's living crest ! 

But clouds and envious darkness hide 
A Form not doubtfully descried : 
Their transient mission o'er, 
O, say to what blind region flee 
These Shapes of awful phantasy I 
To what untrodden shore? 

Less than divine command they spurn; 
But this we from the mountains learn. 
And this the valleys show, — 
That never wiU they deign to hold 
Communion where the heart is cold 
To human weal and woe. 

The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonian plain; 
Or thrid the shadowy gloom. 



2 This quotation is from Bums' poem 

The Vision: 

«* I saw thy pulse's maddening play 
Wild send thee pleasure's devious way. 
Misled by Fancy's meteor i-ay. 

By passion driven; 
Buc yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven." 



8 Linn is Scottish for waterfall or cas- 
cade.- The author's notes here fUrnish 
the following : " I had seen this celebrated 
Watei-ftill twice before: but the feelings 
to which it had given birth were not ex 
pressed till they reouiTCd in presence of 
the object on this occasion."— The poet 
made a second tour in Scotland in ^hf 
Summer of 1814. 
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That still invests the guanlian Pass, 
Where stood, sublime, Lconidas 
Devoted to the tomb. 

And let no Slave his head incline, 

Or kneel, before the votive shrine 

By Uri's lake, where Tell 

Leapt from his storm-vext boat, to land. 

Heaven's Instrument, for by his hand 

That day the Tyrant felL [1814. 



TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

{^At Inversneyde, upon Lock Lomond,) 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower 1 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these grey rocks; that household 

lawn; 
Those trees, a veil Just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 
This little bay; a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy Abode,— 
In truth together do ye seem 
Like something f^shionM in a dream; 
Such Forms ns from their covert peep 
Wlien earthly cares are laid asleep ! 
But, O lair Creature! in the light 
Of common day, so heavenly bright, 
I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 
I bless thee with a human heart: 
God shield thee to thy latest years! 
Thee, neither know I, nor thy peers; 
And yet my eyes are llll*d with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien or face 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Bipening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattei**d, like a random seed. 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
Th* embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefacedness : 
Thou wear'st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 
A fiico with gladness overspread! 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred! 
And seemllnesB complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
"^oiu quick and eager visitings 



Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech; 
A bondage sweetly brook*d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life I 
So have I, not unmoved in mind. 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind,— 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cizll 
For thee who art so beautiftil ? 

happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dresst 
A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess! 
But I could fhime a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea; and I would have 

Some claim upon thee, if I could. 

Though but of common neighbourhood. 

What Joy to hear thee, and to see! 

Thy elder Bi-other I would be. 

Thy Father, anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Ileaveu I that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had; and going hence 

1 bear away my recompense. 
In spots like these it is we piize 

Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes : 

Then, why should I be loth to stir? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past* 

Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart. 

Sweet Highland Girl ! from thee to part; 

For I, methinks, till I grow old, 

As fUir before me shall behold. 

As I do now, the cabin small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 

And Thee, the Spirit of them all ! « [1808. 



STEPPING WESTWARD. 

While my Fellow-traveller and I wera 
walking by the side of Loch Ketteriue, 
one fine evening afl«r sunset, in our 
road to a Hut \viiere, in the course ol 
our Tour, we ha^ *>eeu hospitably en. 
tertained some web.is before, we met, in 
one of the loneliest parts of that solitary 



4 The sort of prophecy with which 
these verses oonchulc has, through Go<l*« 
goodness, been realised; and now, up. 
proacliing my 73d year, I have a inosl 
vivid i-emcnibrance of her and the beau 
tiful objects with which she was but 
rounded. — Author's J\'ot^» 
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region, two well-dressed Women, one 
of whom said to us, by way of greeting:, 
" What, you are stepping westward? '♦ 

"What, you are stepping westward f"'~ 
— 'Twould be a wildiah destiny, [•* YeaJ* 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange Land, and fkr Oom home, 
Were in this place the guests of Chance: 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With ouch a sky to lead him on? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold; 
Behiud, all gloomy to behold; 
And stepping westward scem'd to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny : 
I liked the greeting; 'twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound; 
And seem'd to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that region bright 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake : 
The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy : 
Its power was felt; and while my eye 
Was fix'd upon the glowing Sky, 
The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way. 



THE SOLITABY HEAFER. 

Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Beaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass I 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O, listen I for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of ti'avellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 
A voice so thrilling ne*er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
' Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
i For old, uniiappy,fkr-off things. 

And lattles long ago: 



Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again! 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending;— 
I listened, motionless and still ; 
And, as I mounted up the hiU, 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after it was heard no more. 



ROB BOY'S GRAVE. 

The history of Rob Boy is sufficiently 
known ; his ^n^ve is near the head of 
Loch Ketterine, in one of those small 
pinfold-like Burial-grounds, of neglect- 
ed and desolate appearance, which the 
traveller meets with in the Highlanda 
of Scotland. 

A FAMOUS man is Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer's Joy I 
And Scotland has a thief as good. 
An outlaw of as daring mood; 
She has her brave Rob Rot I 
Then clear the weeds Gcom oS his Grave, 
And let us chant a passing stave, 
In honour of that Hero brave I 

Heaven gave Rob Roy a dauntless heart 
And wondrous length and strength o/ 

arm.'B 
Nor craved he more, to quell his foes. 
Or keep his Ariends Gcom harm. 

Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave ; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong;— 
A Poet worthy of Rob Roy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

Say, then, that he was wise as brave; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed : 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 

Said generous Rob, " What need of books F 
Bum all the statutes and their snelves : 
They stir us up against our kind ; 
And, worse, against ourselves. 



5 Rob Roy's arms are said to have been 
so long, that he could tie his garters below 
his knees without stooping. 
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We have a passion,— make a law, 
Too Ailse to guide us or control I 
^nrl for the law itself we flght 
In bitterness of soul. 

And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few: 
These find I graven on my heart : 
That tells me what to do. 

The creatures see of flood and field. 
And those that travel on the wind I 
With them no strife can last; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 

For why ? —because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, [power, 
That they should take who have the 
And they should keep who can. 

A lesson that is quickly learn'd, 
A signal this which all can seel 
Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

All flreakishness of mind is check'd; 
He tamed, who foolishly aspires ; 
While to the measure of his might 
Each fiishions liis desires. 

All kinds and creatures stand and fSsdl 
By strength of prowess or of wit: 
*Tis God's appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 

Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 
And longest life is but a day; 
To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
m take the shortest way.*' 

And thus among these rocks he lived. 
Through summer heat and winter snow: 
The Eagle, he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. ' 

So was it— toouldf at least, have been 
But through untowardness of fate; 
For Polity was then too strong,— 
He came an age too late ; 

Or shall we say an age too soon? 
For, were the bold Man living now, 
How might he flourish in his pride, 
With buds on every bough I 

Then rents and factors, rights of chase, 
'^eriils, and lairds and their domains. 



Wonld all have seem'd but paltry thlhge, 
Kot worth a moment's pains. 

Rob Roy had never linger'd here. 
To these few meagre Vales conflned; 
But thought how wide the world, the times 
How fairly to his mindt 

And to his Sword he would have said, 
" Do Thou my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half the EarQil 
Judge thou of law and fact! 

'Tis flt that we should do our part. 
Becoming, that mankind should learn 
That we are not to be surpassed 
In fatherly concern. 

Of old things all are over old. 
Of good things none are good enough :— 
Well shew that we can help to fimme 
A world of other stuff!. 

I, too, will have my kings that ta^e 
From me the sign of life and death : 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds. 
Obedient to my breath." 

And, if the word had been fUlfllPd, 
Aa might have been, then, thought of joy! 
France would have had her present Boast, 
And we our own Rob Roy I 

O, say not so ! compare them not ! 
I would not wrong thee, Champion bi-avel 
Would wrong thee nowhei-e; least of all 
Here standing by thy grave. 

For Thou, although with some wild 

thoughts. 
Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan 1 
Hadet this to boast of; thou didst love 
The liberty of man. 

And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light. 
Thou wouldst have nobly stirr*d thyself, 
And battled for the Right 

For thou wert still the poor man's stay, 
The poor man's heart, the poor nian'i 

hand; 
And all th' oppress'd who wanted strength 
Had thine at their command. 

Bear witness many a pensive sigh 

Of thoughtful Herdsman when he Btraye 
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Alone apon Loch VcoPs heights, 
And by Loch LoraoDil's braes I 

And, far and near, through vale and hill. 
Are faces that attest the same ; [eyes, 
The prond heart flashing through tlie 
At sound of Bob Boy's name.* 



THE MATBON OF JEDBOBOUGH 
AND HEB HUSBAND. 

A t Jodborough, my companion and I went 
into private lodgings for a few days; 
and the following Verses were called 
forth by the character and domestic sit- 
uation of our Hostess. 

Age, t^Tinc thy brows with fresh spring 

flowers. 
And call a train of laughing Hours; 
And bid them dance, and bid tliem sing; 
And thou, too, mingle in the ringl 
Take to thy heart a new delight; 
If not, make merry in despite. 
That there is One who scorns thy power: 
But dance I for under Jedburgh Tower 
A Matix>n dwells who, though she bears 
The weight of more than seventy years, 
Lives in the light of youthful glee, 
And she will dance and sing with thee. 

Nay, start not at that Figure there* 
Ilim who is rooted to his chair I 
Look at him, — look again ; for he 
Hath long been of thy family. 
With legs that move not, il' they can, 
And useless arms, a trunk of man, 
lie sits, and with a vacant eye; 
A sight to make a stranger sighl 
Deaf, drooping, that iw now his doom : 
His world is in this single room : 
Js this a place for mirthllil cheer? 
Can meny*making enter here? 

The joyous Woman is the Mate 



6 The reader may need to be told that, 
throughout this poem, the author implies 
a comparison between Bob Boy and Na- 
poleon. — Scott, in the Introduction to his 
Rob Rot/, quotes a large part of this poem, 
with tlie following remark; "Supposing 
Bob Boy to have argued on the tendency 
of the life which he pursued, he would 
doubtless have assumed to himself the 
character of a Imive man, who, deprived 
of his natural rights by the partiality of 
laws, endeavoured to assert them by the 
strong uaud of natural power; and he is 
most felicitously described as reasoning 
thus, in the high-toned poetry of my gifted 
friend Woi-dsworth." 



Of him in that forlorn estate! 
He breathes a subterraneous damp; 
But bright as Vesper shines her lamp : 
He is as mute as Jedburgh Tower: 
She Jocund as it was of yore, 
With all its bravery on ; in times 
When all alive with merry chimesa 
Upon a sun-bright mom of May, 
It roused the Vale to holiday. 

I praise thee, Matron, and thy due 
Is praise, heroic praise, and truel 
With admiration I behold 
Thy gladness unsubdued and bold : 
Thy looks, thy gestures, all present 
The picture of a life well spent: 
This do I see; and something more; 
A strength unthought of heretofore! 
Delighted am I for thy sake; 
And yet a higher joy partake : 
Our Uuman-nature throws away 
Its second twilight, and looks guy; 
A land of promise and uf pride 
Unfolding, wide as life is wide. 

Ah, see her helpless Charge ! enclosed 
Within himself as seems, composed; 
To fear of loss and hope of gain. 
The strii'e of happiness and pain, 
Utterly deadl yet in the guise 
Of little infants, when their eyes 
Begin to follow to and fro 
The persons that before them go. 
He tracks her motions, quick or slow. 
Her buoyant spirit can prevail 
Where common cheerfulness would fS&il; 
She strikes upon him with the heat 
Of July suns ; he feels it sweet; 
An animal delight though dim! 
'Tis all that now remains for him. 

The more I looked, I wonderM more; 
And, while I seann'd them o'er and o'er. 
Some inward trouble suddenly 
Broke from the Matron's strong black ey« 
A remnant of uneasy light, 
A flash of something over-bright! 
Nor long this mystery did detain 
My thoughts : she told in pensive strain 
That she had home a heavy yoke. 
Been stricken by a twofold stroke ; 
111 health of body ; and had pined 
Beneath worse ailments of the mind. 

So be it! — but let praise ascend 
To Him who is our Lord and Friend' 
Wlio from disease and suffering 
Hath call'd for thee a second Spring; 
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Repaid thee for that sore distress 
By no untimely joyousness ; 
Which makes of thine a blissful state; 
Ami cheers tliy melancholy Mutel 



A SCOTTISH LAKE. 

{From " The Blind Highland BoyJ") 

IIBSIDE a lake their cottage stood, 
Not small like ours, a peacefhl flood; 
But one of mighty size, and strange ; 
That, rough or smooth, is i\ill of change, 
And stirring in its bed. 

For to this lake, by night and day, 
The great Sea-water finds its way 
Through long, long windings in the hills, 
And drinks up all the pretty rills 
And rivers large and strong: 

Then hurries back the road it came, — 
Betums, on ciTand still the same : 
This did it when the Earth was new; 
And this for evermore will do 
As long as Earth shall Lost. 

And, with the coming of the tide. 
Come boats and ships that safely ride 
Between the woods and lolty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands. 



YARROW UNVISITED. 

(See the various Poems the scene of which 
is laid upon the banks of the Yritow; 
in particular, the exquisite Ballad of 
Hamilton beginning 

*Bu8k ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow V) 

Fboh Stirling castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelPd ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelPd; 
And when we came to Clovcnford, 
Then said my " winsome Marrow," » 
** Whatever betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of YaiTOw." 

•* Let Yarrow folk, /rac Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 
Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own; 
Each maiden to her dwelling! 



On Yarrow*s banks let herous feed. 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow I 
But we will downward with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

There's Galla Water, Leader Uaughs, 
Both lying right before us ; [Tweed 

And Dry burgh, where with chiming 
The lintwhites" sing in chorus; 
There's pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow: 
Why throw away a needflil day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 

What's Yarrow but a river bare, 
That glides the dark hills under? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder."— [scorn ; 
Strange words they seem'd of slight and 
My True-love sigh'd for sorix>w ; 
And look'd me in the face, to think 
1 thus could speak of Yarrow 1 

" O, green," said I, *• are Yarrow's holms. 
And sweet is Yan'ow flowing! 
Fair hangs the apple fVac the rock, * 
But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hiUy path and open Strath, ^ 
We'll wander Scotland thorough : 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 

Let beeves and home-bred khie partake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still Saint Maiy's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! ' 
We will not see them; will not go. 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 



7 Winsome marrow is, Scottice, pleasant 
companion. The " winso'ne MatTow " in 
this case was the poet's sister. 



8 lAntwhite is the same as linnet, 

9 Alluding to a part of the ballad : 

*' Sweet smells the birk, green gi*o\v8 the 

grass. 
Yellow on Yarrow's bank the gowan ; 
Fair hangs tlie apple frae the rock. 
Sweet the ware ot Yarrow flowan.** 

1 Strath is a flat piece of arable land 
lying on the side or sides of a capital ri ver. 

2 Scott, in his notes on 3Iarmion^ has 
the following account of •' lor.o Snint 
Mary's silent lake": "This beaiitil\il 
sheet of water forms the reservoir from 
which the Yan'Ow takes its source. It is 
connected with a smaller lake, called the 
Loch of the Lowes, and surrounded by 
mountains. In the Winter, it is still Vre- 
Quented by flights of wild swans.'* He 
then quotes these two lines from Words 

I worth. 
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Be Yanow stream nnseen, nnknown! 
It must, or we shall rue it : 
We have a vision of our own ; 
Ah! why should we undo it? 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow 1 
For when we're' there, although 'tis fair, 
Twill be another Yarrow ! 

If C&re with freezing years should come. 

And wandering seem but folly; 

StLOuld we be loth to stir Drom home. 

And yet be melancholy; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

'Twill soothe us in our sorrow, 

That Earth has something yet to show. 

The bonny holms > of Yarrow 1 " [1803. 



YABEOW VISITED, 

SEPTEMBER, 1814. 

And is this Yarrow? — This the Stream 

Of which my fancy cherish'd. 

So faithfully, a waking dream? 

An image that hath perish'dl 

O that some Minstrel's harp were near, 

To utter notes of gladness. 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness I 

Yet why?— a silvery current flows 
With ancontroU'd meanderings; 
Kor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 
And, thro' her depths, Saint Mary's Lake 
Is visibly delighted; 
For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o'er Yarrow vale, 

Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising Sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness; 

Mild dawn of promise, that excludes 

All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 

A pensive recollection. 

Where was it that the famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding? * 



His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 

On wtiich the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The Water-wraith ■ ascended tturico. 

And gave his dolefhl warning. 

Delicious is the Lay that sings 
The haunts of happy Lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove. 
The leafy grove that covers : 
And Pity sanctifies the Verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
Th' unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful YaiTow I 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination. 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decay'd. 

And pastoral melancholy.* 

That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature. 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves. 

Behold a Ruin hoary I 

The 8hatter*d ft*ont of Newark's TowerU, 

Benown'd in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening 
For sportive youth to stray in ; [bloom ; 
For manhood to ei^oy his strength; 
And age to wear away in I 
Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 
A covert fbr protection 



3 Holm is meadow, or a low, flat tract 
of rich land on the banks of a river. 

4 Yarrow has long been an eminently 
classic stream, — made so by the tales and 
ballads which there have ♦* a local habi- 
tation and a name." There appear to 
have been several " Flowers of Yarrow." 



Sir Walter Scott tells of one, a lady, named 
Mary Scott: "She was married to Walter 
Scott of llnmden, no less reno^vned for 
his depredations, than his bride ibr her 
beauty." Wordsworth's " Flower of Yar- 
row" was a youth who was waylaid and 
slain by his rival in love. The tale is told 
with touching simplicity and pathos in 
Hanilton's ballad. 

5 Wraith is a spectral apparition of a 
living person. Seeing such an apparition 
of one^s self appears to have been re- 
garded as a f^tal omen. 

6 Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, 
has the following : ** I meant to Im ve men- 
tioned Yarrow Visited, witli thnt stanza, 
* But thou, that didst apr>car so lair ' ; than 
which I think no lovelier stanza can be 
found in the wide world of poetry." 
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Of tender thonghts, that nestle there,— 
The brood of chaste affection. 

How sweet, on this antnmnal day, 

Ihe wild-wood fVuits to gather, 

And on my True-love*8 forehead plant 

A crest of blDoming heather! 

And what if I en wreathed my own I 

Twere no offence to reason ; 

Jhe sober Hillp thus deck their brows 

To meet the wintry season. 

I see, — bnt not by sight alone, 

Loved YaiTow, have I won thee; 

A ray of fancy still survives, — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee I 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 

Accordant to the measure. 

The vapours linger round the Heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine,— 
Sad thought, which I would banish. 
But that I know, where'er I go. 
Thy genuine image. Yarrow I 
Will dwell with me, —to heighten Joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow.^ 



YARROW REVISITED. 

[The following Stanzas are a memorial 
of a day passed with Sir Walter Scott, 
and other Friends visiting the banks of 
the Yarrow under his guidance, imme- 
diately before his departure from Ab- 
botsfonl, for Naples.] 

The gallant Youth, who may have gain'd. 
Or seeks, a " winsome Marrow,** 
Was bnt an Infant in the lap 
When first I louk'd on Yarrow : 
Once more, by Newark's Castle-gate 
Long left without a warder, 
I stood, look'd, listen'd, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border! 



7 I seldom read or think of this poem 
without rcgi-etting that my dear sister was 
not of the party; as she would have had 
so much (U'liprht :.i recalling the time 
when, travellings? togctlier in Scotland, we 
declined goin^ in search of this celebrated 
stream, not altogether, I will frankly con- 
fesB, for the reasons assigned in the p^/em 

~« the occasion, '~AuUior'8 Notes, 



Grave thoughts i-ulod wide on that swce* 
Their dignity installing [«lay, 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or fiilling; 
But breezes play'd, and sunshine gleam'd, 
The forest to embolden ; 
Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 

For busy thoughts the Stream flow*d on 

In foamy agitation ; 

And slept in many a crystal pool 

For quiet contemplation : 

No public and no private care 

The flreebom mind enthralling, 

We made a day of happy hours. 

Our happy days recalling. 

Brisk Youth appear*d, the Mom of yontlii 

With freak8»of graceful folly; 

Life's temperate Noon, her sober Bve, 

Her Night not melancholy; 

Past, present, future, all appear'd, 

In harmony united. 

Like guests that meet, and some fh>iii fte, 

By cordial love invited. 

And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
An<l down the meadow ranging. 
Did meet us with unalter'd face, 
Tliough we were changed and changing; 
If, theut some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over. 
The soul's deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 

Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment ! 

The blameless Muse, who trains faer Sooc 

For hope and calm enjoyment; 

Albeit sickness, lingering yet. 

Has o'er their pillow brooded ; 

And Care waylays their steps, — a Sprite 

Not easily eluded. 

For thee, O Scott! compell'd to change 
Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio's vine-clad slopes ; 
And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot* 



8 Eildon is a three-headed hill, or rath- 
er a cluster of three hills, rising near Ab- 
botsford; hence afterwards dcscribei I as 
'•Eildon's triple heigiht." — Cheviot id tho 
name of a range of hills, which for a con- 
siderablc distance forms the Scottish bor- 
der. — Tiviot is a river running nearly- 
parallel with Cheviot-hills, and joining 
the Tweed near Kelso. 
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For mild Sorento's breezy waves; 
Hay classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her treah aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinking I 

O, while they minister to thee. 
Each vying with the other, 
3Iay Health return to mellow Age, 
With Strength, her venturous brother; 
Anil Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Eenown'd in song and story, 
With unimagined beauty shine, 
Kor lose one ray of glory I 

For Thou upon a hundred streams, 

By tales of love and sorrow, 

Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 

Ilast shed the power of Yarrow ; 

And streams unknown, hills yet unseen, 

Wherever they invite Thee, 

At parent Nature's gratefhl call. 

With gladness must requite Thee. 

A gracious welcome shall be thine, 
Such looks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
When first I gazed upon her; 
Beheld what I had fcar*d to see. 
Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured up &om early days. 
The holy and the tender. 

And what, for this frail world, were all 

That mortals do or suffer. 

Did no responsive harp, no pen. 

Memorial tribute offer ? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they win us, 

Unhelp'd by the poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us? 

Nor deem that localised Romance 

Plays false with our affections ; 

Unsanctifies our tears, —made sport 

For fanciful dejections : 

Ah, no I the visions of the past 

Sustain the heart in feeling 

Life as she is, —our changeftil Lif^B, 

With friends and kindred dealing. 

Bear witness. Ye, whose thoughts that 

day 
In Yarrow's groYes were centred ; 



Who through the silent portal arch 

Of mouldering Newark enter'd ; 

And clomb the winding stair that onoe 

Too timidly was mounted 

By the « last Minstrel," (not the h\at\) • 

Ere he his Tale recounted. 

Flow on for over, Yarrow Stream ! 

Fulfil thy pensive duty. 

Well pleased that ftituro Bards should 

chant 

For simple hearts thy beauty; 

To dream-light dear while yet unsocu. 

Dear to the common sunshine. 

And dearer still, as now I feel, 

To memory's shadowy moonshine 1 ><* 

[1831. 



9 Of course the allusion is to The Ln^t 
of the Last Minstret-^ which is supposed to 
have been chanted in Newark Castlu ; nnd 
ttie worrls "not the last" arc meant in 
compliment to Scott, whom Wordsworth 
elsewhere designates as *' the whole 
world's Darling/' 

10 In the Autumn of ItSl , my daughter 
and I set off from Bydal to visit Sir Wal- 
ter Scott before his departure for Italy. 
We reached Abbotsford on Monday. I low 
sadly changed did I find him from the 
man I had seen so healthy, gay and hope- 
llil, a few years before I The inmates and 

S tests we found there were Sir Walter, 
ajor Scott, Anne Scott, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockhart, Mr. Liddell.his Lady and 
Brother, and Mr. Allan the painter, nnd 
Mr. Laidlaw, a very old friend of Sir Wa 1- 
ter*s. On Tuesday morning Sir Walter 
accompanied us and most of the paily to 
Newark Castle on the Yarrow. ^Vllen wo 
alighted from the carriages, he walked 
pretty stoutly, and had great pleasure in 
revisiting those his favourite haunts. Of 
that excursion the verses Yarrow revisiteti 
are a memorial. Notwithstanding the ro- 
mance that pervades Sir Walter's works, 
and attaches to many of his habits, there 
is too much pressure of fact for the$>o 
verses to harmonise as much as I could 
wish with other poems. On our return 
in the altemoon, we had to cross the 
Tweed directly opposite Abbotsford. A 
rich but sad light, of rather a purple than 
a golden hue, was spread over the Eildon 
hiUs at that moment; and, thinking it 
probable that it might be the last time 
Sir Walter would cross the stream, I was 
not a little moved, and expressed some of 
my feelings in the sonnet boginning, " A 
trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain." 
I first became acquainted with thi>i great 
and amiable man in the year 180;), when 
my sister and I^ making a tour in Scot, 
land, were hospitably received by him in 
Lass wade upon the banks of the Esk, 
where he was then living. — Author's 
Notes, 
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ON THE DEPARTURE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT FROM ABBOTSFOBU 

FOR NAPLES. 

A TROUBLE, not of clouds or wccpinff rain, 

Nor of the setting Sun's pathetic li^it 

Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon's triple height : 

Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain^ 

Saddens his voice agiin, and yet again. 

Lift np your hearts, ye Monrners I for the might 

Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes ; 

Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurell'd conqueror knows, 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Bo true, 

Yo winds of ocean, and the midland sea. 

Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenopel 



KILCHURN CASTLE, UPON" LOCH AWE. 

prom the top of the hill a moBt impressive scene opene^l upon our view, — a ruined 
Castle on nn Island (for an Island the Hood had made it) at some distance Orom the 
shore, backed by a Cove of tlie Mountain Crunchnn, down which came a foaming 
streav . Tlie Castle occupied cveiy foot of the Island that was visible to us, ap- 
pearir g to rise out of the water, — mists i-cstcd upon the mountain-side, with spots 
of sunshine; there was a mild desolation in the low^ grounds, a solemn grandeur 
in th'i mountains, and the Castle was wihl, yet stately — not dismantled of turrets — 
nor the walls broken down, though obviously a iiun. — Extract from the Journal of 
maj Vompanion, 

Child of loud-throated Warl the mountain Stream 

Roars in thy hearing ; but thy hour of rest 

Is come, and thou art silent in thy age ; 

Save when the wind sweeps by, and sounds are caught 

Ambiguous, neither wholly thine nor theirs. 

0, there is life that breathes not ! Powers there are 

That touch each other to the quick in modes 

Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive. 

No soul to dream of. What art Thou, from caro 

Cast off, — abandoned by thy rugged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted ; though, in place 

And in dimension, such that thou mightst seem 

But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 

Huge Cruachan, (a thing that meaner hills 

Might crush, nor Icnow that it had suffered harm;) 

Yet he, not loth, in favour of thy claims 

To reverence, suspends his own ; submitting 

All that the God of Nature hath conferr'd. 

All that he holds in common with the stars. 
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To the memorial majesty of Time 
Impersonated in thy calm decay ! 

'lake, then, thy seat. Vicegerent un reproved 1 
Now, while a farewell gleam of evening light 
Is fondly lingering on thy shatter'd front. 
Do thou, in turn, be paramount ; and rule 
Over the pomp and beauty of a scene 
"Whose mountains, torrents, lake, and woods, unite 
To pay thee homage ; and with these are joined. 
In willing admiration and respect. 
Two Hearts, which in thy presence might be call'd 
Youthful as Spring. — Shade of departed Power, 
Skeleton of unflesh'd humanity. 
The chronicle were welcome that should call 
Into the compass of distinct regard 
The toils and struggles of thy infant years I 
Yon foaming flood seems motionless as ice ; 
Its dizzy turbulence eludes the eye. 
Frozen by distance : so, majestic Pile, 
To the perception of this Age, appear 
Thy fierce beginnings, soften'd and subdued 
And quieted in character, — the strife, 
The pride, the fury uncontrollable, 
Lost on th' aerial heights of the Crusades.* [1803. 



YEW-TREES. 



There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore : 

Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they march'd 

To Scotland's heaths ; or those that cross'd the sea^ 

And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary Tree ! a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of^form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroy'd. But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 

Join'd in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

1 There is a tradition that the Castle was built by a Lady daring the absence of 
ner husband in Palestine. >- This uict^ is, to me, one of the author's gran.lest dis- 

Elays of imaginative power; hardly inferior indeed to that wliich follows* under th« 
eading '* Yew-trees.*' 
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Huge trunks! and each particular trunk a growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentiue 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 

Nor uninloFra'd with Phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane ; — a pillar'd shade. 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown line 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially, — beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs) as if for festal purpose, deck'd 

With unrejoicing berries, — ghostly Shapes 

May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 

And Time the Shadow; — there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scatter'd o'er 

With altars undisturb'd of mossy stone, 

United worship ; or in mute repose 

To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 

Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves.* [1803 



LIN-ES 

Left upon a Seat in a Yew-tree, which stands near the lake of Esthwaite. on a deao 
lute part of the shore, commanding a beautilUl pi*ospect. 

Nay, Traveller, rest. This lonely Yew-tree stands 
Far from all human dwelling : what if here 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb ? 
What if the bee love not these barren boughs? 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves 
That break against the shore shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 
That piled these stones and with the mossy sod 
First cover'd, and here taught this aged Tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
I well remember. He was one who own'd 
No common soul. In youth by science nursed, 
And led by Nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favour'd Being, knowing no desire 

2 This superb little piece is quoted by Coleridge, as showing: that, in imaprinntive 
power, Wordsworth " stands nearest of all modern writers to Sluiltespcaro and Mil- 
ton." Lamb, also, in one of his letters, speaks of *' the lour Yew-trees, nn«l the mys- 
terious company assemblccl there, — • Death the Skeleton, ami Time the Sh:ulo\v * »» j 
and Tallourd, in a note on the passage, refers to "the poem on tl.e four gi'jat vew- 
♦:rees of Borrowdale, which the poet has, by the ma>t potent ra;i!?icof the imagination, 
converted into a temple for the ghostly forms of Daath and Time • to meet at noon- 
'*.*— a passage surely not surpassed in any English poetry simo the days of Mil> 
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Which genius did not hallow ; 'gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy and hate 
And scorn, — against all enemies prepared, 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service ; wherefore he at once 
With indignation turn'd himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustain'd his soul 
In solitude. — Stranger, these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him ; and here he loved to sit. 
His only visitants a straggling sheep. 
The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper : 
And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath 
And juniper and thistle sprinkled o'er, 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourish 'd, tracing hero 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life : 
And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene, — how lovely 'tis 
Thou seest, — and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous. Nor, that time 
When Nature had subdued him to herself, 
Would he forget those Beings to whose minds 
Warm from the labours of benevolence 
The world and human life appear'd a scene 
Of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh. 
Inly disturb'd, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel : and so, lost Man, 
On visionary views would fancy feed. 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vala 
He died, — this seat his only monument. 
*Tf Thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger, henceforth be warn'd ; and know that pride^ 
Howe er disguised in its own majesty. 
Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one. 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. 0, be wiser. Thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 
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Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 

In lowliness of heart* [1795« 



DEDICATIONS' OF THE WHITE DOB. 

In trellis'd shed with clustering roses gay, 

And, Mary! oft beside our blazing fire, 

When years of wedded life were as a day 

Whose current answers to the heart's desire. 

Did we together read in Spenser's Lay 

How Una, sad of soul, in sad attire, 

The gentle Una, of celestial birth. 

To seek her Knight went wandering o'er the Earth. 

Ah, then, Beloved! pleasing was the smart, 
And the tear precious in compassion shed 
For Her who, pierced by sorrow's thrilling dart, 
Did meekly bear the pang unmerited; 
Meek as that emblem of her lowly heart, 
The milk-white Lamb which in a line she led; 
And faithful, loyal in her innocence, 
Like the brave Lion slain in her defence. 

Notes could we hear as of a faery shell 
Attuned to words with sacred wisdom fraught; 
Free Fancy prized each specious miracle. 
And all its finer inspiration caught ; 
Till in the bosom of our rustic Cell, 
We by a lamentable change were taught 
That '^ bliss with mortal Man mav not abide :** 
How nearly joy and sorrow are allied!* 

For us the stream of fiction ceased to flow. 
For us the voice of melody was mute. 
But, as soft gales dissolve the dreary snow, 
And give the timid herbage leave to shoot, 
Heaven's breathing influence fail'd not to bestow 

3 Composed in part nt school at Hawkshcad. The spot was mj favourite wntk in 
the evenings during the liitter part of ray school-time. The individual, wh(»ec habits 
and character are here given, was a gentleman of the neighbourhood, a man of tal- 
ent and learning, who liad been educated at one of our Universities, and ruiurnetl to 
Sass his time in seclusion on his own estate. He died a bachelor in middle age. in. 
uced by the beauty of the prospect, he built a small summer-house on the rocks 
above the peninsula on winch the ferry-house stands. So much used 1 lo be de- 
lighted with the view from it, while a little boy, that, some years before the lirst 
pleasure-house was built, I led thither from Hawkshead a youngster about my own 
a^e, an Irish boy, who was a servant to an itinerant conjurer. Jlily motive was to 
witness the pleasure I expected the boy would receive from the prospect ot* the 
islands below, and the intermingling water. 1 was not disappointed. — A uthor*8 Notes, 
^ Alluding to the death of the poet's two chUdron, Thomas and Catharine, io 1812 
^age 69, note 1* 
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A timely promise of nnlook'd-for fruit, 
Fair fruit of pleasure and serene content 
From blossoms wild of fancies innocent. 

It soothed us — it beguiled us — then, to hoar 
Once more of troubles wrought by magic spell; 
And griefs whose aery motion comes not near 
The pangs that tempt the Spirit to rebel: 
Then, with mild Una in her sober cheer, 
High over hill and low adown the dell 
Again we wander'd, willing to partake 
All that she suffered for her dear Lord's sake. 

Then, too, this Song of mine once more could please, 

Where anguish, strange as dreams of restless sleep. 

Is tempered and allay'd by sympathies 

Aloft ascending, and descending deep. 

Even to th' inferior Kinds ; whom forest-trees 

Protect from beating sunbeams, and the sweep 

Of the shai-p winds; — fair Creatures ! to whom Iloaven 

A calm and sinless life, with love, hath given. 

This traffic Story cheer'd us ; for it speaks 
Of female patience winning firm repose ; 
And, of the recompense that conscience seeks, 
A bright, encouraging example shows ; 
Needful when o'er wide realms the tempest breaks, 
Needful amid life's ordinary woes ; — 
- Hence, not for them unfitted who would bless 
A liappy hour with holier happiness. 

He serves the Muses erringly and ill. 

Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive: 

O, that my mind were equal to fulfil 

The comprehensive mandate which they give! 

Vain aspiration of an earnest will I 

Yet in this moral Strain a power may live, 

Beloved Wife ! such solace to impart 

As it hath yielded to thy tender heart.* 

RTDAL MOUNT, WE8TMOBELAND, 

^jori7 20, 1815. 

5 These beautiful stanzas, as the heading implies, were preflxcd, os a dedication 
to The White Doe of Bj/lstone. That poem, though very nohle as a whole, anO in parti 
hanlly inferior to anything the author wrote, is too long for reproduction here, and, 
besides, is not particularly suited to the purpose of this volume. But I coi*''' '•'^t 
think of omitting the di dication. 
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TO . 

DEABEB far than light and life are dear. 
Full oft our human foresight I deplore; 
Trembling, through my unworthiness, with fear 
That friends, by death disjoin'd, may meet no morel 

Misgivings, hard to vanquish or control, 
Mix with the day, and cross the hour of rest; 
While all the future, for thy purer soul. 
With " sober certainties " of love is blest. 

That sigh of thine, not meant for human ear. 
Tells that these words thy humbleness ofEend ; 
Yet bear me up, — else faltering in the rear 
Of a steep march : support me to the end. 

Peace settles where the intellect is meek, 
And Love is dutiful in thought and deed; 
Through Thee communion with that Love I seek : 
The faith Heaven strengthens where He moulds the Cree<L* 

[1824. 

TO A SKY-LARK. 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky I 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground r 
Thy nest whicli thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still I 

Leave to the niglitingale her shady wood: 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 

Typo of the wise who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Ilciiven and Home!' [1825. 

6 This little piece also, like the preceding?, was adilrcssed to tho author's wiflB. 
The last stanza is enough of itsell'to justil'y lis insertion iicrc. 

7 Tho Diarj- of Henry Crabb Kobinson furnishes an apt comment on Uiis littlo 
gem of song : ** Wonlswurth has been able to exhibit that harmony in nutui c antl tho 
vovld of thought and sentiment, the detection ol which ia tlie great feat of tho real 
poet. To take one single illustration. In his poem on the Sky-lark, he terminates hia 
description of the bird mountiug high, and yet never leaving her nest over which slie 
hovers, with — * True to tho kiudreapoints of Heaven and Home." Such a lino aa 
this is an arquisitiou ; for here is admirably insinuated the connection between the 
domestic alTuctions imd tho religious feelings, which is important iu moral phijoso. 
phy, coupled with the fanciful analogy to an instiuct la the bird. Word^worUi'i 
boems abouud in these beauties." 
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TO A SKY-LARK. 

Hail, blest above all kinds! — Supremely skilPd 
Eestless with fix'd to balance, high with low, 
Thou leav'st the halcyon free her hopes to build 
On such forbearance as the deep may show ; 
Perpetual flight, uncheck'd by earthly ties, 
Leav'st to the wandering bird of paradise. 

Faithful, though swift as lightning, the meek doyel 

Yet more hath Nature reconciled m thee; 

So constant with thy downward eye of love. 

Yet, in aerial singleness, so free ; 

So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 

In power of wing and never-wearied voice. 

To the last point of vision, and beyond. 

Mount, daring warbler! — that love-prompted strain 

('Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 

Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege 1 to sing 

All independent of the leafy Spring. 

How would it please old Ocean to partake. 
With sailors longing for a breeze in vain. 
The harmony thy notes most gladly make 
Where earfch resembles most his own domain! 
Urania's self might welcome with pleased ear 
These matins mounting towards her native sphere. 

Chanter by Heaven attracted, whom no bars 

To day-light known deter from that pursuit, 

*Tis well that some sage instinct, when the stars 

Come forth at evening, keeps Thee still and mute; 

For not an eyelid could to sleep incline 

Wert thou among them, singing as they shine!* [1828L 



Time flows, — nor winds. 
Nor stagnates, nor precipitates liis course, 
But many a benefit borne upon liis breast 
For human-kind sinks out of sight, is gone, 
No one knows how; nor seldom is put forth 
An angry arm that snatches good away, 
Never perhaps to reappear. The Stream 

8 Thcpe stanzas are from a poem entitled A Momwfj Ererrhf.. The author himself 
says in his notes, ** 1 could wish the last live stanzas of this to be read with the poom 
addressed to the sJ^y-lark." 
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Hits to our generation brought and brings 

Innumerable gains ; yet we, who now 

Walk in the light of day, pertain full surely 

To a chill'd age, most pitiably shut out 

From that which is and actuates, by forms. 

Abstractions, and by lifeless fact to fact 

Minutely link'd with diligence uninspired, 

Unrectified, unguided, unsustain'd. 

By godlike insight. To this fate is doom'd 

Science, wide-spread and spreading still as be 

Her conquests, in the world of sense made known. 

So with th' internal mind it fares ; and so 

With morals, trusting, in contempt or fear 

Of vital principle's controlling law. 

To her purblind guide Expediency ; and so 

Suffers religious faith. Elate with ^tiew 

Of what is won, we overlook or scorn 

The best that should keep pace with it, and must. 

Else more and more the general mind will droop. 

Even as if bent on perishing. There lives 

No faculty within us which the Soul 

Can spare ; and humblest earthly Weal demands, 

Eor dignity not placed beyond her reach. 

Zealous co-operation of all means 

Given or acquired, to raise us from the mire. 

And liberate our hearts from low pursuits. 

By gross Utilities enslaved we need 

More of ennobling impulse from the past. 

If to the future aught of good must come 

Sounder and therefore holier than the ends 

Which, in the giddiness of self-applause. 

We covet as supreme. 0, grant the crown 

That Wisdom wears, or take his treacherous staff 

From Knowledge ! • [18v37. 



PEESONAL TALK. 



I AM not One who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, — 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 
Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight: 
And, for my chance-acquaintance, ladies bright, 

9 These lines arc a small part of a poem entitled Musings near Aquapendente. The 
whole poem is too long for this place, an<l is written in the author's severest stvle. 
The naiTOwing and chrarflng and di-ying effect o*" science exclusivelv pursued, 
while the world of morar and imaginative reason 6 didcarded or lost sight of, wab a 
*"~^flr'i© theme with Wordsworth. 
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Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk, — 
These all wear out of me, like Forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors, for one feast-night. 
Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim. 
In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the name,- 
Or kettle whispering its laint undersong.^ 

" Yet life," you say, " is life ; we have seen and see. 

And with a living pleasure we describe ; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 

The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee 

Are foster d by the comment and the gibe." 

Even be it so: yet still among your tribe. 

Our daily world's true Worldlings, rank not me I 

Children are blest, and powerful ; their world lies 

More justly balanced ; partly at their feet. 

And part far from them: — sweetest melodies 

Are those that are by distance made more sweet; 

Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes. 

He is a Slave ; the meanest we can meet ! 

Wings have we, — and as faf as we can go 

We may find pleasure: wilderness and wood. 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 

Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store. 

Matter wherein right voluble I am. 

To which I listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly TJna with her milk-white Lamb. 

Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine : for thus I live remote 

1 Written at Townend, Grasmere. The last line but t\yo stood, at first, better and 
more characteristically, thus : ** By ray hall-kitchen and htill-pnrlour fire.'' My slstoi 
and 1 were in the habit of having the tea-kettle in our little sitting-room. — By the by, 
I have a spite at one of this series of sonnets, (I will leave the reader to discover 
which,) as having been the means of nearly putting off for ever onr acquaintance 
with dear lUias Penwick, who has always stigmatised one lino of it as vulgar, and 
worthy only of having been composed by a country Bqmre.-^AuGtor't N^^i* 
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From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 

Comes to me not; malignant truth, or he. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought. 

And thus from day to day my little boat 

Eocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares, — 

The Poets, who on Earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 

1 might my name be number'd among theirs. 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 



GRACE DAELING. 



Among the dwellers in the silent fields 

The natural heart is touch'd, and public way 

And crowded street resound with ballad strains. 

Inspired by one whose very name bespeaks 

Favour divine, exalting human love; 

Whom, since her birth on bleak Nothumbria's coast, 

Known unto few but prized as far as known, 

A single Act endears to high and low 

Through the whole land,. — to Manhood, moved in spite 

Of the world's freezing cares, — to generous Youth, ^ 

To Infancy, that lisps her praise, — to Ago 

Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 

Of tremulous admiration. Such true fame 

Awaits her now; but, verily, good deeds 

Do no imperishable record find 

Save in the rolls of Heaven, where hers may live 

A theme for angels, when they celebrate 

The high-soul'd virtues which forgetful Earth 

Has witness'd. 0, that winds and waves could speak 

Of things which their united power call'd forth 

From the pure depths of her humanity 1 

A Maiden gentle, yet, at duty's call. 

Firm and unflinching, as the Lighthouse reared 

On th' Island-rock, her lonely dwelling-place; 

Or like th' invincible Rock itself that braves. 

Age after age, the hostile elements, 

As when, it guarded holy Cuthbert's cell. 

All night the storm had raged, nor ceased nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the Maid through misty air 
Espies far off a Wreck amid the surf 
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Beating on one of those disastrous isles, — 

Half of a Vessel, half, — no more ; the rest 

Had vanished, swallow'd up with all that there 

Had for the common safety striven in yain, 

Or thither throng'd for refuge. With quick glance 

Daughter and Sire through optic-glass discern. 

Clinging about the remnant of this Ship, 

Creatures, — how precious in the Maiden's sight! 

For whom, belike, the old Man grieves still more 

Than for their fellow-sufferers engulf 'd 

Where every parting agony is hush'd, 

And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 

" But courage, Fatherl let us out to sea ; 

A few may yet be saved." The Daughter's words, 

Her earnest tone, and look beaming with faith. 

Dispel the Fatlier's doubts: nor do they lack 

The noble-minded Mother's helping hand 

To launch the boat ; and with her blessing cheer'd. 

And inwardly sustain'd by silent prayer, 

Together they put forth, Father and Child 1 

Each grasps an oar, and struggling on they go. 

Rivals in effort; and, alike intent 

Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 

The billows lengthening, mutally cross'd 

And shatter'd, and re-gathering their might ; 

As if the tumult, by th' Almighty's will. 

Were, in the conscious sea, roused and prolong'd. 

That woman's fortitude — so tried, so proved — 

May brighten more and more ! 

True to the mark. 
They stem the current of that perilous gorge. 
Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening heari'i 
Though danger, as the Wreck is near'd, becomes 
More imminent. Not unseen do they approach; 
And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Incessantly conflicting, thrills the frames * 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy. 
Foretaste deliverance ; but the least perturb'd 
Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair — toss'd on the waves to bring 
Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life — 
One is a Woman, a poor earthly sister. 
Or, be the Visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian Spirit sent from pitying Heaven, 
In woman's shape. But why prolong the tale, 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
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Arm'd to repel them ? Every hazard faced 

And diflficulty master'd, with resolve 

That no one breathing should be left to perish. 

This last remainder of the crew are all 

Placed in the little boat, then o'er the deep 

Are safely borne, landed upon the beach, 

And, in fulfilment of God's mercy, lodged 

Within the sheltering Lighthouse. — Shout, ye Waves ! 

Send forth a song of triumph. Waves and Winds, 

Exult in this deliverance wrought through faith 

In Him whose Providence your rage hath served I 

Ye screaming Sea-mews, in the concert join ! 

And would that some immortal Voice — a Voice 

Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 

Breathes out from floor or couch, through pallid lips 

Of the survivors — to the clouds might bear, — 

Blended with praise of that parental love, 

Beneath whose watchful eye the Maiden grew 

Pious and pure, modest and yet so brave. 

Though young so wise, though meek so resolute, — 

Might carry to the clouds and to the stars. 

Yea, to celestial Choirs, Grace Darling's name 1 • [1842. 



TO THE CLOUDS. 



Army of Clouds ! ye wingdd Host in troops 
Ascending from behind the motionless brow 
Of that tall rock, as from a hidden world, 
0, whither with such eagerness of speed ? 
What seek ye, or what shun ye ? of the gale 
Companions, fear ye to be leit behind. 
Or racing o'er your blue ethereal field 
Contend ye with each other ? of the sea 
Children;!, thus post ye over vale and height. 
To sink upon your mother's lap, — and rest? 
Or were ye rightlier haiPd, when first mine eyes 
Beheld in your impetuous march the likeness 
Of a wide army pressing on to meet 
Or overtake some unknown ©nemy? — 
But your smooth motions suit a peaceful aim ; 

2 In a letter to Sir William Gomm, dated March 24, 1S43, the poet writes as fol- 
lows: **The inhumanity with which the shipwrecked were lately treated upon the 
French coast impelled me to place in contrast the conduct of an English woman and 
her parents under like circumstances, as it occurred some years aK:o. Almost im- 
mediately after I had composed my tribute to the memory of 'Grace D.irling, I learnt 
''^at the Queen and Queen Dowager had both Just subscribed towards the €UX>ctioD 
' monument to x^ieotd her heroieui, ttpon the s^ot that Witnessed it'* 
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And Fancy, not less aptly pleased, compares 

Your squadrons to an endless flight of birds 

Aerial, upon due migration bound 

To milder climes : or rather do ye urge 

In caravan your hasty pilgrimage, 

To pause at last on more aspiring heights 

Than these, and utter your devotion there 

With thunderous voice ? Or are ye jubilant, 

And would ye, tmcking your proud lord the Sun, 

Be present at his setting ? or the pomp 

Of Persian mornings w6uld ye fill, and stand 

Poising your splendours high above the heads 

Of worshippers kneeling to their up-risen God ? 

Whence, whence, ye Clouds ! this eagerness oi speed ? 

Speak, silent creatures. — They are gone, are fled, 

Buried together in yon gloomy mass 

That loads the middle heaven ; and clear and bright 

And vacant doth the region which they throng'd 

Appear; a calm descent of sky conducting 

Down to the unapproachable abyss, 

Down to that hidden gulf from which they rose 

To vanish ; fleet as days and months and years. 

Fleet as the generations of mankind, 

Power, glory, empire, as the world itself. 

The lingering world, when time hath ceased to be. 

But the winds roar, shaking the rooted trees. 

And, see 1 a bright precursor to a train, 

Perchance as numerous, overpeers the rock 

Tbnt sullenly refuses to partake 

Of the wild impulse. From a fount of life 

Invisible, the long procession moves 

Luminous or gloomy, welcome to the vale 

Which they are entering, welcome to mine eye 

That sees them, to my soul that owns in them. 

And in the bosom of the firmament * 

O'er which they move, wherein they are contain'd^ 

A type of her capacious self and all 

Her restless progeny. 

A humble walk 
Here is my body doom'd to tread, this path, 
A little hoary line and faintly traced, — 
Work, shall we call it, of the shepherd's foot 
Or of his flock ? — joint vestige of them both. 
I pace it unrepining, for my thoughts 
Admit no bondage, and my words have wings. 
IVherfe is th' Oijihean lyre, or Druid hurpi. 
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To accompany the verse ? The mountain blast 

Shall be our hand of music ; he shall sweep 

The rocks, and quivering trees, and billowy lake, 

And search the tibres of the caves, and they 

Shall answer ; for our song is of the Clouds, 

And the wind loves them ; and the gentle gales — 

Which by their aid re-clothe the naked lawn 

With annual verdure, and revive the woods, 

And moisten the parch'd lips of thirsty flowers — 

Love them ; and every idle breeze of air 

Bends to the favourite burthen. Moon and stars 

Keep their most solemn vigils when the Clouds 

Watch also, shifting peaceably their place 

Like bands of ministering Spirits, or when they lie^ 

As if some Protean art the change had wrought, 

In listless quiet o'er th' ethereal deep 

Scatter'd, a Cyclades of various shapes 

And all degrees of beauty. ye Lightnings I 

Ye are their perilous offspring ; and the Sun — 

Source inexhaustible of life and joy, 

And type of man's far-darting reason, therefore 

In old time worshipped as the god of verse, 

A blazing intellectual deity — 

Loves his own glory in their looks ; and showers 

Upon that unsubstantial brotherhood 

Visions "with all but beatific light 

Enrich'd, — too transient were tliev not renewed 

From age to age, and did not, while we gaze 

In silent rapture, credulous desire 

Nourish the hope that memory lacks not power 

To keep the treasure unimpaired. Vain thought I 

Yet why repine, created as we are 

For joy and rest, albeit to find them only 

Lodged in the bosom of eternal things ? 



'* Late, late vcBtrecn I saw the new moone 
WP the auld moone in hir arme." 
Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, Ferey't BeUquM, 

Once I could hail ([howe'er serene the skv) 

The Moon re-entering her monthly round. 

No faculty yet given me to espy 

The dusky Shape within her arms imbound, 

That thin memento of effulgence lost 

Which some have named her Predecessor's gho'st 
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Young, like the Crescent that above me shone. 
Nought I perceived within it dull or dim ; 
All that appear'd was suitable to One 
Whose fancy had a thousand fields to skim ; 
To expectations spreading with wild growth, 
And hope that kept with me her plighted troth. 

I saw (ambition quickening at the view) 
A silver boat launch'd on a boundless flood ; 
A pcarlv crest, like Dianas when it threw 
Its brigntest splendour round a leafy wood ; 
But not a hint from under-ground, no sign 
Fit for the glimmering brow of Proserpine. 

Or was it Dian's self that seem'd to move 
Before me? — nothing blemish 'd the fair sight; 
On her I look'd wliom jocund Fairies love, 
Cynthia, who puts the little stars to flight, 
And by that thinning magnifies the great, 
For exaltation of her sovereign state. 

And when I leam'd to mark the spectral Shape 
As each new Moon obey'd the call of Time, 
If gloom fell on me, swift was my escape ; 
Such happy privilege hath life's gay Prime, 
To see or not to see, as best may please 
A buoyant Spirit, and a heart at ease. 

Now, dazzling Stranger ! when thou meet'st my glance. 
Thy dark Associate ever I discern ; 
Emblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
While I salute my joys, thoughts sad or stem ; 
'Shades of past bliss, or phantoms that, to gain 
Their fill of promised lustre, wait in vain. 

So changes mortal Life with fleeting years; 

A mournful change, should Beason fail to bring 

The timely insight that can temper fears. 

And from vicissitude remove its sting ; 

While Faith aspires to seats in that domain 

Where joys are perfect, — neither wax nor wane. [182ft 



TO THE MOON. 

{pompoted by the 9etMide,~^on the coast of Qumherlaini.) 

WAiia)EBEE, that stoop^st 80 low, and com*st so near 
To human life's unsettled atmosphere ; 
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Who lov'st with Night and Silence to partake, 

So might it seem, the cares of them that wake; 

And, through the cottage-lattice softly peeping. 

Dost shield from harm the humblest of the sleeping; 

What, pleasure once encompass'd those sweet names 

Which yet in thy behalf the Poet claims, 

An idolizing dreamer as of yore ! — 

I slight them all ; and, on this sea-beat shore 

Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend 

That bid me hail thee as the Sailor's Friend : 

So call thee for Heaven's grace through thee made known 

By confidence supplied and mercy shown. 

When not a twinkling star or beacon's light 

Abates the perils of a stormy night ; 

And for less obvious benefits, that find 

Their way, with thy pure help, to heart and mind; 

Both for til' adventurer starting in life's prime ; 

And veteran ranging round from clime to clime. 

Long-baffled hope's slow fever in his veins. 

And wounds and weakness oft his labour's sole remains. 

Th' aspiring Mountains and the winding Streams, 
Empress of Night! are gladden'd by thy beams; 
A look of thine the wilderness pervades, 
And penetrates the forest's inmost shades ; 
Thou, chequering peaceably the minster's gloom, 
Guid'st the pale Mourner to the lost one's tomb; 
Canst reach the Prisoner, — to his grated cell 
Welcome, though silent and intangible! — 
And lives there one, of all that come and go 
On the great waters toiling to and fro, 
One, who has watch'd thee at some quiet hour 
Enthroned aloft in undisputed power. 
Or cross'd by vapoury streaks and clouds that move 
Catching the lustre they in part reprove ; 
Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 
To call up thoughts that shun the glare of day. 
And make the serious happier than the gay? 

Yes, lovely Moon ! if thou so mildly bright 
Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite. 
To fiercer mood the frenzy-stricken brain. 
Let me a compensating faith maintain ; 
That there's a sensitive, a tender part 
Which thou canst touch in every human heart, 
For healing and composure. — 13ut, as least 
And mightiest billows ever have confess'd 
Thy domination ; as the whole vast Sda 
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Peels through her lowest depths thy sovereignty; 
So shines that countenance with especial grace 
On them who urge the keel her plai7is to trace, 
Furrowing its way right onward. Tlie most rude, 
Cut off from homo and country, may have stood, — 
Even till long gazing hath bedimm'd his eye. 
Or the mute rapture ended in a sigh, — 
Touched by accordance of thy placid cheer. 
With some internal lights to memory dear, 
Or fancies stealing forth to soothe the breast 
Tired with its daily share of Earth's unrest,— 
Gentle awakenings, visitations meek; 
A kindly influence whereof few will speak. 
Though it can wet with tears the hardiest cheek. 

And when thy beauty in the shadowy cave 
Is hidden, buried in its monthly grave ; 
Then, while the Sailor, 'mid an open sea 
Swept by a favouring wind that leaves thought free, 
Paces the deck, — no star perhaps in sight. 
And nothing save the moving ship's own light 
To cheer the long dark hours of vacant night, — 
Oft with his musings does thy image blend. 
In his mind's eye thy crescent horns ascend, 
And thou art still, Moon, that Sailor's Friend 1 [1835. 



LINES SUGGESTED BY A PORTRAIT.* 

Beguiled into forgetfulness of care 

Due to the day's unfinish'd task; of pen 

Or book regardless, and of that fair scene 

In Nature's prodigality display'd 

Before my window, — oftentimes and long 

I gaze upon a Portrait whose mild gleam 

Of beauty never ceases to enrich 

The common light ; whose stillness charms the air. 

Or seems to charm it, into like repose; 

Whose silence, for the pleasure of the ear. 

Surpasses sweetest music. There she sits. 

With emblematic purity attired 

In a white vest, white as her marble neck 

Is, and the pillar of the throat would be, 

8 This portrait was fVom the pencil of Mr. F. Stone. The poet speaks of it thnt 
in his notes, 184:i : "This portrait has hung for many years in oiir principal sitting 
room, and represents J. Quiliinan, as she was when a girl. The picture, though 
somewhat thinly painted, has much merit in tone and general effect; it is chiefly 
valuable, however, for the sentiment that pervades it." 
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But for the shadow by the drooping chin 

Cast into that recess; — the tender shade, 

The shade and light, both there and everywhere. 

And through the very atmosphere she breathes, 

Broad, clear, and toned harmoniously, with skill 

That might from Nature have been learnt in th' hour 

"When the lone shepherd sees the morning spread 

Upon the mountains. Look at her, whoe'er 

Thou be that, kiudling with a poet's soul. 

Hast loved the painters true Promethean craft 

Intensely ; — from Imagination take 

The treasure ; what mine eyes behold see thou, 

Even though tli' Atlantic ocean roll between. 

A silver line, that runs from brow to crown. 
And in the middle parts the braided hair. 
Just serves to show how delicate a soil 
The golden harvest grows in ; and those eyes, 
Soft and capacious as a cloudless sky 
Whose azure depth their colour emulates. 
Must needs be conversant with upward looks. 
Prayer's voiceless service : but now, seeking nought 
And shunning nought, their own peculiar life 
Of motion tliey renounce, and with the head 
Partake its inclination towards the earth 
In humble grace, and quiet pensiveness 
Caught at the point where it stops short of sadness. 

Oifspring of soul-bewitching Art, make me 
Thy confidant ! say, whence derived that air 
Of calm abstraction ? Can the ruling thought 
Be with some lover far away, or one 
Cross'd by misfortune, or of doubted faith ? 
Inapt conjecture! Childhood here, a moon 
Crescent in simple loveliness serene. 
Has but approch'd the gates of womanhood. 
Not enter'd them: her heart is yet unpierced 
By the blind Archer-god ; her fancy free : 
The fount of feeling, if unsought elsewhere. 
Will not be found. 

Her right hand, as it lies 
Across the slender wrist of the left arm 
Upon her lap reposing, holds — but mark 
How slackly, for the absent mind permits 
No firmer grasp — a little wild-flower, join'd, 
As in a posy, with a few pale ears 
Of yellowing corn, the same that overtopp'd 
And in their common birthplace shelter'd it 
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Till they were plucked together ; a blue flower 

CaU'd by the thrifty husbandman a weed: 

But Geres, in her garland, might hare worn 

That ornament, unblamcd. The floweret, held 

In scarcely conscious fingers, was, she knows, 

(Her Father told her so,) in youth's gay dawn 

Her Mother's favourite ; and the orphan Girl, 

In her own dawn, — a dawn less gay and bright,— . 

lioves it, while there in solitary peace 

She sits, for that departed Mother's sake.— 

Kot from a source less sacred is derived 

(Surely I do not err) that pensive air 

Of calm abstraction through the face diffused 

And the whole person. 

Words have something told 
More than the pencil can, and verily 
• More than is needed ; but the precious Art 
Forgives their interference, — Art divine. 
That both creates and fixes, in despite 
Of Death and Time, the marvels it hath wrought. 
Strange contrasts have we in this world of ours I 
- That posture, and the look of filial love 
Thinking of past and gone, with what is left 
Dearly united, might be swept away 
From this fair Portrait's fleshly Archetype, 
Even by an innocent fancy's slightest freak 
Banish'd, nor ever, haply, be restored 
To their lost place, or meet in harmony 
So exquisite; but here do they abide. 
Enshrined for ages. Is not then the Art 
Godlike, a humble branch of the divine. 
In visible quest of immortality, 

Stretch'd forth with trembling hope ? In every realm, 
From high Gilbraltar to Siberian plains. 
Thousands, in each variety of tongue 
That Europe knows, would echo this appeal ; 
One above all, a Monk who waits on God 
In the magnific Convent built of vore 
To sanctify th' Escurial palace.* lie — 
Guiding, fi'om cell to cell and room to room, 
A British Painter,* (eminent for truth 
In character, and depth of feeling, shown 
By labours that have touch'd the hearts of kings, 

4 The pile of biillflingR, composing tho pnlaco and convent of San I/orenzo, h««. 
In common uwiJro, lost its proper ujimo in that of tho E^r.nriafy a vlllago at the foo. ^ 
Clio hill upon whicli the splendicl edifice, built by Philip tho Second, dtaudd. 

6 Tbirt " British Painter '* waa Wiikie. 
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And are endear'd to simple cottagers,) 
Came, in that service, to a glorious work, 
Our Lord's Last Supper, beautiful as when first 
Th' appropriate Picture, fresh from Titian's hand. 
Graced the Refectoi-y : and there, while both 
Stood with eyes fix'd upon that masterpiece. 
The hoary Father in the stranger's ear 
Breathed out these words : " Here daily do we sit. 
Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here. 
Pondering the mischiefs of these restless times. 
And thinking of my Brethren, dead, dispersed. 
Or chan^d and changing, I not seldom gaze 
Upon this solemn Company unmoved 
By shock of circumstance or lapse of years, 
Until I cannot but believe that they, — 
They are in truth the Substance, we the Shadows.'* 

So spake the mild Jcronymite,* his griefs 
Melting away within him like a dream 
Ere he had ceased to gaze, perhaps to speak: 
And I, grown old, but in a happier land. 
Domestic Portrait ! have to verse consiga'd 
In thy calm presence those heart-moving words ; 
Words that can soothe, more than they agitate ; 
Whose spirit, like the angel that went down 
Into Bethesda's pool, with healing virtue 
Informs the fountain in the human breast 
Which by the visitation was disturb'd. 

But why tliis stealing tear ? Companion mute, 
On thee I look, not sorrowing: fare thee well. 
My Song's Inspirer, once again farewell 1 [1834. 



NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND LIBERTY. 



COMPOSED BY THE SEA-SIDE, NEAK CALAIS, AUGUST, 1802. 

Fair Star of evening, Splendour of the "West, 
Star of my country ! on th' horizon's brink 
Thou hangest, stooping, as might seem, to sink 
On England's bosom ; yet well pleased to rest, 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspicuous to tlie Nations. Thou, I think, 
Shouldst be my Country's emblem ; and shouldst wink, 

6 The anecdote of the Raving of the monk, in sight of Titian's picture, was told 
me in this house by Mr. ^yi[kie, and was, I believe, first communicated to the public 
In this poem, whicli 1 was composing at the time Southey heaixl the story ilirom Mia 

•Uchinsou, and transferred it to Tke Doctor,-^ Author** NoteSf 1843. 

J 
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Bright Star ! with laughter on her banners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty. There! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, that is England ; there she lies. 
Blessings be on you both! one hope, one lot. 
One life, one glory ! — I, with many a fear 
For my dear Country, many heartfelt sighs. 
Among men who do not love her, linger here.' 

CALAIS, AUGUST, 1802. 

Is it a reed that's shaken by the wind^ 

Or what is it that ye go forth to see ? 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree. 

Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 

Post forward all, like creatures of one kind. 

With first-firuit offerings crowd to bend the knee 

In France, before the new-bom Majesty. 

*Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power; 

But that's a loyal virtue, never sown 

In haste, nor springing with a transient shower: 

When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown. 

What hardship had it been to wait an hour ? 

Shame on you, feeble Heads, to slavery prone I * 

1801. 

I GRIEVED for Buonaparte,* with a vain 
And an unthinking grief! The tenderest mood 
Of that Man's mind, — what can it be ? what food 
Fed his first hopes ? what knowledge could he gain ? 
'Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good. 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees: 

7 In the Summer of 1802, Wordsworth and his sister made a short visit to Franco , 
ind arrived at Galois on tlie 3l8t of July. Of this trip Miss Wordsworth wrote a 
Inief Diary, noting the things that particularly interested them during their stay at 
Calais. The Diary furnishes the rollowing in illustration of this sonnet : ** Delighmil 
walks in the evening; seeing far off in the West the coast of England, like a cloud, 
crested with Dover Castle, the evening star, and the glory of the sky : the reflections 
in the water were more beautiful than the sky itself; purple waves brighter than 
precions stones for ever melting away upon the sands/' 

8 Early in August, 1803, Napoleon was made First Consul for UHb, with the whole 
forces of the State centred in his hands. Of course the nation was in transports at 
Uiis switt progress backwards towards the one-man power and the despotism of the 
sword. 

9 Napoleon was by birth and blood an Italian, both his parents t)eing of that stock, 
and was bom February 6, 1768. Corsica was incorporated with France in .June Ad- 
lowing; and he afterwards gave out that he was born in August, 17(19, that Iio mi.orht 
pass ror a Frenchman by binh. Wordsworth always gives the name with the 1 tal ian 
pronunciation. < It is said that Kapoieon took it in dudgeon to have his name so pro 
noimced. 
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Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds ^vith week-day man in th' hourly walk 
Of the mind's business, — these are the degrees 
By which true Sway doth mount; this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on ; and her rights are these. 

CALAIS, AUGUST 15, 1802. 

Festivals have I seen that were not names: 
This is young Buonaparte's natal day, 
And his is henceforth an established sway, — 
Consul for life. With worship France proclaims 
Her approbation, and with pomps and games. 
Heaven grant that other cities may be gay ! 
Calais is not : and I have bent my way 
To the sea-coast, noting that eacn man frames 
His business as he likes. Far other show 
My youth here witness'd,* in a prouder time ; 
The senselessness of joy was then sublime 1 
Happy is he who, caring not for Pope, 
Consul, or King, can sound himself to know 
The destiny of Man, and live in hope.* 

ON" THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN" BEPUBUa 

Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 
She was a maiden City, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reach'd its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great is pass'd away.* 

1 Alluding to the pocfs first visit to France, which was in the Summer of 1700^ 
When the revolutionary nrdoiir was in its fall glow of triumph and hope, and Words- 
Worth himsell'was in full sympathy with it. 

2 At this time, 1803, the poet was all out of heart for the cause of freedom In 
France : on the Continent of Europe ho could see nothing but arguments of despair. 
In this state of things, with all tiie surroundings looking so dark, he might weli 
think that, if men would find any thing to sustain their hopes, they must search 
within, and explore the better forces of human nature in their own breasts. 

S Venice was ruthlessly seized by Napoleon in 1796, her government revolution- 
ized into fraternity with that of France; and finally she was made over by him ta 
tria in the treaty of Leoben, April, 1797. 
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TO TOUSSAINT L'OUVEETUUE. 

ToussAiNT, the most unhappy man of men ! 
"Whether the whistling Eustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillow'd in some deep dungeon's earless den; — 
O miserable Chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience ? * Yet die not ; do thou 
Wear ratlier in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
Live, and take comfort Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies ; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man's unconquerable mind. 

COMPOSED IN THE VALLEY NEAE DOVEE, OX THE DAY OF 

LANDING. 

Heee, on our native soil, we breathe once more. 
The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells ; — those boys who in yon meadow-ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing ; and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore ; — 
All, all are English. Oft have I look'd round 
With joy in Kent's green vales ; but never found 
Myself so satisfied in heart before. 
Europe is yet in bonds ; but let that pass. 
Thought for another moment. Thou art free, 
My Country! and 'tis joy enough and pride 
For one hour's perfect bliss, to tread the grass 
Of England once again, and hear and see, 
With such a dear companion at my side. 

SEPTEMBER, 1802. NEAR DOVER. 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood ; 

And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear. 

The coast of France, — the coast of France how near! 

Drawn almost into Mghtful neighbourhood.* 

4 This heroio Negro chief was the most redonbted champion for the freedcni 
which the Constituent Assembly had given to the slaves of Saint Domingo. In 1802, 
Napoleon sent over a large army, to regain possession of the island, and lirit)g it 
back to its old condition. After a long resistance, Toussaint was at last tronclier* 
onsly ensnared and captnred, and sent to France. For some time it was not known 
what became of him ; but he is now said to have been confined in the castle of Joux, 
in the Jura, where he died soon after, whether by natural or violent means, is uu- 
known. 

6 I quote again fW)m Miss Wordsworth's Diary : ** On the 29th August left Calaii^ 
at twelve in the morning for Dover; bathed, and sat on the Dover cliffs, and looked 
upon France: we could see the shores almost as plain as if it were but an Englislr 
la\e.» 
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I shrunk ; for verily the bamer flood 
Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 
A span of waters ; yet what power is there 1 
What mightiness for evil and for goodl 
Even so doth God protect ns if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters roll. 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity; 
Yet in themselves are nothing ! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 

THOUGHT OF A BRITOK 0^ THE SUBJUGATION OF SWrrZERLAOT 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 

In both from ago to age thou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty f 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought'st against him ; but hast vainly striven: 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven. 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, 0, cleave to that which still is left; 

For, high-soul'd Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That Afountain floods should thunder as before. 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee ! • 

WRITTEN IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1802. 

Friend ! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest, 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom ! We must run glittering like a brook 

In th' open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Eapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more : 

<l This magniflcent sonnet waB a Hiithftil echo of the grief and infliffiiation felt all 
over Europe at the event in question. In 1802, Napoleon invaded Switzerland with 
such forces as it was hopeless to resist: the old Swiss Confederacy of Rcpuhlics 
was soon broken up, and all crushed into such shape as the invader pleased. All 
■~ iH,aring defiance of the most solemn and stringent treaties. See Cole* idge's O^a 
^rance in a subsequent part of this volume. 
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The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peacc> our fearful innocence. 
And pure religion breathing household laws.' 

LONDON, 1802. 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, th' heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
0, raise us up, return to us again ! 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 



Great men have been among us ; hands that penned 

And tongues that utter'd wisdom, — better none: 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who call'd Milton friend. 

These moralists could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine glory was put on; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour ; what strength was, that would not bend 

But in magnanimous meekness. France, 'tis strange, 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 

Perpetual emptiness ! unceasing change 1 

No single volume paramount, no code. 

No master spirit, no determined road ; 

But equally a want of books and men ! 



It is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to th' open sea 

Of the world's praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flow'd, "with pomp of waters, unwithstood,'' — 

Eoused though it be full often to a mood 

7 This was written immediately after my return flrom Prance to London, when I 
eonid not but be struck, as here described, with the vanity and parade of our own 
country, especially in great towns and cities, as contrasted with the quiet, and 1 
may say the desolation, that the revolution had produced in France. This must be 
borne in mind, or else the reader may think that in this and the succeeding sonnets 
I have exaggerated the mischief engendered and fostered ai&ong us by undisturbed 
WetLith»— Author's Notes, 1843. 
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Which spurns the check of salutaiy bands, — 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of th' invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth's first blood, have titles manifold. 



WiiE'N' I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country ! — am I to be blamed ? 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art. 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 
For dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 
And I by my affection was beguiled : 
What wonder if a Poet now and then. 
Among the many movements of his mind. 
Pelt for thee as a lover or a child ! 

OCTOBER, 1803. 

OxE might believe that natural miseries 
Had blasted France, and made of it a land 
Unfit for men ; and that in one great band 
Her. sons were bursting forth, to dwell at ease. 
But 'tis a chosen soil, where Sun and breeze 
Shed gentle favours : rural works are there. 
And ordinary business Avithout care ; 
Spot rich in all things that can soothe and please 1 
How piteous then that there should be such dearth 
Of knowledge ; that whole myriads should unite 
To work against themselves such fell despite ; 
Should come in frenzy and in dninken mirth. 
Impatient to put out the only light 
Of Liberty that yet remains on Earth.* 

There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof and lloor and wall 

8 In the Spring and Summer of isas, Napoleon made vast preparations, both in 
"^ps and ehips, for the invasion of England; and the French people were wild 
joy at the prospect of crushing their old rival. 
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Pent in, a Tjrrant's solitary Thrall : 
*Tis his who walks about in th' open air, 
One of a Nation who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in their souls. For who could be. 
Who, even the best, in such condition, free 
From self-reproach, reproach that he must share 
With Human-nature ? Never be it ours 
To see the Sun how brightly it will shine. 
And know that noble feelings, manly powers. 
Instead of gathering strength, must droop and pine ; 
And Earth with all her pleasant fruits and flowers 
Fade, and participate in man's decline. 

OCTOBEB, 1803. 

These times strike money'd worldlings with dismay : 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 

With words of apprehension and despair: 

While tens of thousands, thinking on th' affray, — 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 

And minds not stinted or untilled are given, 

Sound, healthy childi'cn of the God of Heaven, — 

Are cheerful as the rising Sun in May. 

What do we gather hence but firmer faith 

That every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath ; 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital, — and that riches arc akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death ? 

England ! the time is come when thou shouldst wean 

Thy heart from its emasculating food ; 

The truth should now be better understood : 

Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses; and, at this day. 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou wouldst step between. 

England ! all nations in this charge agree : 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

Far, far more abject, is thine Enemy : 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight : 

0, gnef that Earth's best hopes rest all with Thee! 

OCTOBER, 1803. 

When, looking on the present face of things, 
I see one Man, of men the meanest too. 
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ft 

Raised up to sway the world, to do, undo. 
With mighty Nations for his underlings. 
The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow ; I find nothing great; 
Nothing is left which I can yenerate : 
So that a doubt almost within me springs 
Of Providence, such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things. But, great Ood I 
I measure back the steps which I have trod; 
And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the strength 
Of such poor Instruments, with thoughts sublime 
I tremble at the sorrow of the time. 

NOVEMBER, 1806. 

Another year! — another deadly blow! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 
And We are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
*Tis well 1 from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought; 
That we must stand unpropp'd, or be laid low. 
dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer 1 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band. 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear. 
And honour which they do not understand.* 

COMPOSED BY THE SIDE OP GRASMERE LAKE. 1807. 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 

Through the grey West; and lo! these waters, steel'd 

By breezeless air to smoothest poHsh, yield 

A vivid repetition of the stars ; 

Jove, Venus, and the ruddy crest of Mars 

Amid his fellows beauteously reveal'd 

At happy distance from earth's groaning field, 

AVhere ruthless mortals wage incessant wars. 

Is it a mirror? — or the nether Sphere 

Opening to view th* abyss in which she feeds 

Iler own calm fires? — But, list! a voice is near; 

Great Pan himself low-whispering through the reeds, 

9 I am not certain whether this superb sonnet refers to Austria or to Prussia; 

Eerhapa to l>oth. On the 2(1 of December, 1805, was fought the battle of Austerlitz, 
y which the Austrian Empire was prostrated; and on the Uib of October, ISOfti Um 
Ule of Jena, which laid the Prussian Monarchy in the dust. 
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** Be thankful, thon ; for, if unholy deeds 
Bayage the world, tranquillity is here 1 '* 

1808. 

K'OT 'mid the World's vain objects that enslave 

The free-born Soul, — that World whose vaunted skill 

In selfish interest perverts the will, 

Whose factions lead astray the wise and brave, — 

Not there ; but in dark wood and rocky cave. 

And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 

With omnipresent murmur as tbey rave 

Down their steep beds, that never shall be still; — 

Here, mightv Nature! in this school sublime 

I weigh the topes and fears of suffering Spain ; 

For her consult the auguries of time. 

And through the human heart explore my way; 

And look and listen, — gathering, whence I may. 

Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain.* 

HOFFEB. 

Of mortal parents is the Hero bom 

By whom tli' undaunted Tyrolese are led ? 

Or is it Tell's great Spirit, from the dead 

Eeturn'd to animate an age forlorn ? 

He comes like Phoebus through the gates of mom 

When dreary darkness is discomfited; 

Yet mark his modest state ! upon his head. 

That simple crest, a heron's plume, is worn. 

Liberty ! they stagger at the shock 

From van to rear, and with one mind would flee, 

But half their host is buried : — rock on rock 

Descends : — beneath this godlike Warrior, seel 

Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to bemock 

The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty.* 

1 It would not be easy to conceive with wnat a depth uf feeling I entered into the 
itruggle carried on by Spaniards for their deliverance from the usurped power of 
the French. Many times Imve I gone t'rum Allan Bank in Grasmere vale, where wo 
were then residing, to the top of liiisc-gap, as it is called, so late as two o'clock in 
the morning, to meet the carrier bringing the newspaper from Keswick.— ^utAor't 
Xotes, 1813. 

2 The Tyrolese, a simple, pious, patriotic people, were immovably steadfost In 
their attachment to Austria. Andrew HoflFer was a peasant hero, under whose lead- 
ing the pastoral natives, men, women, and children, gathered, to resist the invading 
French and Bavarians; and so stout and skilful was their resistance, that Napoleon 
hiid to send army alter army against them. On one occaeion they drew the enemy 
into a defile! the woods were silent; not a musket or armed man to be seen on the 
cliffs; when suddenly a crackling sound WHS heanl; and immcdiaiuly huge masses 
of n)ck and heaps of rubbivoh on the heights above, which had been pix)pped by 
gigantic firs, came thundering down, and crushed whole squadrons and cumitanief 
it once. 
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Advance, come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 
Dear Liberty I stern Nymph of soul untamed; 
Sweet Nymph, 0, rightly of the mountains named !• 
Thro' the long chain of Alps from mound to mound. 
And o'er th' eternal snows, like Echo, bound; 
Like Echo, when the hunter train at dawn 
Have roused her from her sleep; and forest-lawn. 
Cliffs, woods and caves her viewless steps resound. 
And babble of her pastime ! — On, dread Power! 
With such invisible motion speed thy flight. 
Thro' hanging clouds, from craggy height to height, 
Thro' the green vales and thro' the herdsman's bower. 
That all the Alps may gladden in thy might, 
Here, there, and in all places at one nour. 

FEELINGS OP THE TYROLESE. 

The Land we from our fathers had in trust, 

And to our children will transmit, or die : 

This is our maxim, this our piety; 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 

That which we would perform in arms, we mustl 

We read the dictate in the infant's eye ; 

In the wife's smile; and in the placid sky; 

And, at our feet, amid the silent dust 

Of them that were before us. — Sing aloud 

Old songs, the precious music of the heart ! 

Give, herds and flocks, your voices to the windl 

While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, 

With weapons grasp'd in fearless hands, to assert 

Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind. 



Alas ! what boots the long laborious quest 

Of moral prudence, sought through good and ill; 

Or pains abstruse, to elevate the will. 

And lead us on to that transcendent rest 

Where every passion shall the sway attest 

Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill ; 

What is it but a vain and curious skill. 

If sapient Germany must lie deprest 

Beneath the brutal sword ? Her haughty SchooU 

Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow say, 

A few strong instincts and a few plain rules. 

Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 

8 So in Milton's VA Uegro^ 136 : 

** And in thy right hanil lead with tliee 
The numrUain nymphs sweet Liberty J* 
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More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought? 



And is it among rude untutored Dales, 
There, and there only, that the heart is true ? 
And, rising to repel or to subdue. 
Is it by rocks and woods that man prevails? 
Ah no ! though Nature's dread protection faila^ 
There is a bulwark in the soul. This knew 
Iberian Burghers when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 
Of fiercely-breathing war. The truth was felt 
By Palafox, and many a brave compeer. 
Like him of noble biith and noble mind ; 
By ladies, meek-eyed women without fear; 
And wanderers of the street, to whom is dealt 
The bread which without industry they find. 



O'er the wide Earth, on mountain and on plain. 

Dwells in th' affections and the soul of man 

A Godhead, like the universal Pan ; 

But more exalted, with a brighter train : 

And shall his bounty be dispensed in vain, 

Showered equally on city and on field. 

And. neither hope nor steadfast promise yield 

In these usurping times of fear and pain ? 

Such doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it Heaven ! 

We know the arduous striie, iW eternal laws 

To which the triumph of all good is given, — 

High sacrifice, and labour without pause. 

Even to the death: — else wherefore should the eye 

Of man converse with immortality ? 

ON THE FINAL SUBMISSION OF THE TYROLESB. 

It was a moral end for which they fought; 

Else how, when mighty Thrones were put to shame, 

Could they, poor Shepherds, have preserved an aim, 

A resolution, or enlivening thought ? 

Nor hath that moral good been vainly sought ; 

For in their magnanimity and fame 

Powers have they left, an impulse, and a claim 

Which neither can be overturned nor bought. 

Sleep, Warriors, sleep! among your hills repose! 

We know that ye, beneath the stern control 

Of awful prudence, keep th' unvanquish'd soul : 
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And when, impatient of her guilt and woes, 
Europe breaks forth ; then, Shepherds 1 shall ye rise 
For perfect triumph o'er your Enemies. 



Hail, Zaragoza ! If with unwet eye 
We can approach, thy sorrow to behold, 
Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold ; 
Such spectacle demands not tear or sigh. 
These desolate remaJLs are trophies high 
Of more than martial courage in the breast 
Of peaceful civic virtue: they attest 
Thy matchless worth to all posterity. 
Blood flow'd before thy sight without remorse ; 
Disease consumed ihy vitals ; War upheaved 
The ground beneath thee with volcanic force: 
Dread trials ! yet encounter'd and sustained 
Till not a wreck of help or hope remained, 
And law was from necessity received.* 



Say, what is Honour ? — 'Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffer'd or done. When lawless violence 
Invades a Realm, so press'd that in the scale 
Of perilous war her weightiest armies fail. 
Honour is hopeful elevation, — whence 
Glory, and triumph. Yet with politic skill 
Endanger'd States may yield to terms unjust; 
Stoop their proud heads, but not unto the dust, 
A Foe's most favourite purpose to fulfil : 
Happy occasions oft by self -mis trust 
Are forfeited; but infamy doth kill. 



The martial courage of a day is vain. 
An empty noise of death the battle's roar, 

4 The siege of Saragossa was one of the most memorable passages in the dread 
fill wars of those times. Here, again, men, women, and children worthed together 
day and night in defence of their altiirs and their liomcs. Wcelc after week, monlb 
after month, they held out against the French : there was a large army of besiegers; 
many assaults were made, still the place was not carried : to the common honors of 
war was added a plague that swept off many thonsands. After the walls were bat- 
tered down, the Spaniards still fought their ground inch by inch : and at one titage 
of the contest the dead and dying lay heaped on each other to the depth of scvenil 
feet; but, mounting the ghastly pile, the foeraen still kept up the fight for hours lo- 

S ether; and repeatedly, while they were fast locked in the struggle, the whole, dettd, 
ying, and combatants, were blown into the air together by the explosion of mines 
beneath. And, after all, it was the pcstUencet not the arms of the French, that in* 
•X a capitulation and surrender. 
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If vital hope be wanting to restore. 
Or fortitude be wanting to sustain. 
Armies or kingdoms. We have heard a strain 
Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bore 
A weight of hostile corses : drench'd with gore 
Were the wide fields, the hamlets heap'd with slaiu. 
Yet see, (the mighty tumult overpast,) 
Austria a Daughter of her Throne hath sold ! 
And her Tyrolean Champion we behold 
Murder'd, like one ashore by shipwreck cast, 
Murder'd without relief.* 0, blind as bold. 
To think that such assurance can stand fast! 



Bbavb Schill ! by death delivered, take thy flight 

From Prussia's timid region.* Go, and rest 

With heroes, 'raid the islands of the Blest, 

Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A meteor wert thou crossing a dark night: 

Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 

Fix'd as a star: such glory is thy right. 

Alas ! it may not be ; for earthly fame 

Is Fortune's frail dependant: yet there lives 

A Judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives ; 

To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, 

Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 

In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed. 



Look now on that Adventurer who hath paid 
His vows to Fortune ; who, in cruel slight 
Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right, 
Hath follow'd wheresoe'er a way was made 
By the blind Goddess, — ruthless, undismay'd ; 
And so hath gain'd at length a prosperous neight, 
Eound which the elements of worldly might 
Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are laid. 
0, joyless power that stands by lawless force I 

6 The gentle and heroic Hoffer was at last betrayed, captnred, and bronght to a 
court-martial ; and Napoleon, on learning that the court would not convict him, Bent a 
pei'emptory order for him to be put to death within twenty-four hours. A most 
mean and execrable murder i 

6 Schill was a Pnissian colonel, and something of a poet withal, whose patriotic 
Bongs did much to rekindle the old national spirit in his countrymen. While Napo- 
leon was holding Prussia under his feet year after year, and was fleecing, skinning, 
and plucking her to the veiy bone, he ^thered a band of patriots about tiim, and in 
1809 pi-ematurely headed an insurrection against the oppressors. A French army 
being sent against him, he took refuge in Straslund. Tiicre he was besieged, and 
the result was yet doubtAil, when he was killed, and his heroic band, left without t 
teader, soon dispersed. 
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Curses arc Jiis dire portion, scorn, and hate, 
Internal darkness and unquiet breath ; 
And, if old iudffments keep their sacred course, 
Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and ignominious death. 

1810. 

Ah ! where is Palaf ox ? Nor tongue nor pen 
Eeports of him, his dwelling or his grave f 
Does yet th' unlieard-of vessel ride the wave ? 
Or is she swallow'd up, remote from ken 
Of pitying human-nature ? Once affain 
Methinks that we shall hail thee, Champion bravo^ 
Eedeem'd to baffle that imperial Slave, 
And through all Europe cheer desponding men 
With new-born hope. Unbounded is the might 
Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and right. 
Hark, how thy Country triumphs! — Smilingly 
Th' Eternal looks upon her sword that gleams, 
Like His own lightning, over mountains high, 
On rampart, and the banks of all her streams.' 

INDIGITATION OF A HIGH-MIKDED SPANIARD. 1810. 

We can endure that He should waste our lands, 

Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 

Return us to the dust from which we came; 

Such food a Tyrant's appetite demands: 

And we can brook the thought that by his hands 

Spain may be overpower'd, and he possess, 

For his delight, a solemn wilderness 

Where all the brave lie dead. But, when of bands 

Which he will break for us he dares to speak, 

Of benefits, and of a future day 

When our enlighten'd minds shall bless his sway ; ' 

Then, the strain'd heart of fortitude proves weak ; 

Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 

That he has power to inflict what we lack strength to bear. 

7 Don Joseph Palafox was a Spanish nobleman, and one of the few men in hii 
class who were then a credit to it^ lie held the chief command in Siiragossa during 
the siege of that place; at the time of the surrender he was sick almost unto death; 
and as soon as he was able to travel he was conducted a close prisoner into France* 
and there lost sight of. Jones, in his Siegea of the Peninsula, savs that, " while heroic 
self-devotion, unshaken loyalty, and exalted patriotism are held in estimation among 
mankind, the name of Palafox, blended with that of Saragossa, will be immortal " 

8 While Napoleon was holding Spain by the throat, and haiTowing her people 
with all the calamities of a war treacherously begun and madly prosecuted, he still 
Med to conciliate them with promises of fireedom and enlightenment, and a good 

"^ generally. 
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AvAUNT all specious pliancy of mind 

In men of low degree, all smooth pretence 1 

I better like a blunt indifference. 

And self-respecting slowness, disinclined 

To win me at first sight : and be there joined 

Patience and temperance with this high reserve, 

Honour that knows the path and will not ISwerye; 

Affections, which, if put to proof, are kind ; 

And piety towards God. Such men of old 

Were England's native growth ; and, throughout Spain, 

rChanks to high God!) forests of such remain: 

Then for that Country let our hopes be bold ; 

For matched with these shall policy prove vain, 

Her arts, her strength, her iron, and her gold, 

1810. 

O'ebweening statesmen have fall lonff relied 

On fleets and armies, and external wealth : 

But from within proceeds a Nation's health ; 

Which shall not fail, though poor men cleave with pride 

To the paternal floor ; or turn aside, 

In the throng'd city, from the walks of gain, 

As being all unworthy to detain 

A Soul by contemplation sanctified. 

There are who cannot languish in this strife, — 

Spaniards of every rank, by whom the good 

Of such high course was felt and understood; 

WTio to their Country's cause have bound a life 

Ere while, by solemn consecration, given 

To labour and to prayer, to Nature and to Heaven, 

1811. 

The power of Armies is a visible thing. 
Formal, and circumscribed in time and space ; 
But who the limits of that power shall trace 
Which a brave People into light can bring 
Or hide, at will, — for freedom combating 
By just revenge inflamed ? No foot may chase. 
No eye can follow, to a fatal place 
That power, that spirit, whether on the win^ 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
Within its awful caves. — From year to year 
Springs this indigenous produce far and near; 
No craft this subtle element can bind. 
Rising like water from the soil, to find 
In every nook a lip that it may cheer. 
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1811. 

Here pause: the poet claims at least this praise, 

That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 

Of his pure song, which did not shrink irom hope 

In the worst moment of these evil days; 

From hope, the paramount duty that Heaven laya^ 

For its own honour, on man's suffering heart. 

Never may from our souls one truth depart, — 

That an accursdd thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 

Nor — touch'd with due abhorrence of their guilt 

For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 

And justice labours in extremity — 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

wretched man, the throne of tyranny 1 

THE FRENCH ARMY IN RUSSIA. 1812-13. 

Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay. 
Hath painted Winter like a traveller old, 
Propp'd on a staff, and, through the sullen day. 
In hooded mantle, limping o'er the plain. 
As though his weakness were disturbed by pain: 
Or, if a juster fancy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command. 
The chosen sceptre is a wither'd bough. 
Infirmly grasp'd within a palsied hand. 
These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn; 
But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 

For he it was — dread Winter 1 — who beset. 

Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net. 

That host, when from the regions of the Pole 

They shrunk, insane ambition's barren goal, — 

That host, as huge and strong as e'er defied 

Their God, and placed their trust in human pride 1 

As fathers persecute rebellious sons, 

He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth ; 

He call'd on Frost's inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in Manhood's firmest hold; 

Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly runs; 

For why, — unless for liberty enroll'd 

And sacred home, — ah! why should hoary Age be boldf 

Fleet the Tartar's reinless steed. 
But Heeter far the pinions of the Wind> 
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T^Tiich from Siberian caves the Monarch freed. 
And sent him forth, with squadrons of his kind. 
And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 

And to the battle ride. 
No pitying yoice commands a halt, 
No courage can repel the dire assault: 
Distracted, spiritless, benumb'd, and blind, 
Whole legions sink, and in one instant find 
Burial and death : look for them, — and descry, 
When morn returns, beneath the clear blue sky, 
A soundless waste, a trackless yacancyl 



Te Storms, resound the praises of your Kingl 

And ye mild Seasons, — in a sunny clime, 

Midway on some high hill, while father Time 

Looks on delighted, — meet in festal ring. 

And loud and long of Winter's triumph singl 

Sing ye, with blossoms crown'd, and fruits, and flowers. 

Of Winter's breath surcharged with sleety showers. 

And the dire flapping of his hoary wing I 

Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green grass ; 

With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain ; 

Whisper it to the billows of the main. 

And to th' aerial zephyrs as they pass. 

That old decrepit Winter — He hath slain 

That Host which render'd all your bounties vainl 



By Moscow self -devoted to a blaze 

Of dreadful sacrifice; by Kussian blood 

Lavished in fight with desperate hardihood ; 

Th' unfeeling Elements no claim shall raise 

To rob our Human-nature of just praise 

For what she did and suffer'd. Pledges sure 

Of a deliverance absolute and pure 

She gave, if Faith might tread the beaten ways 

Of Providence. But now did the Most High 

Exalt His still small voice; — to quell that Host, 

Gather'd His power, a manifest ally ; 

He, whose heap'd waves confounded the proud boast 

Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, and Frost, 

** Finish the strife by deadliest victory 1 " 

OCCASIONED BY THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. FEBRUARY, 181tf 

The Bard whose soul is meek as dawning day, 
Ydt train'd to judgments righteously sievere. 
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Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 
^ As recognising one Almighty sway; — 
He whose experienced eye can pierce th' array 
Of past events; to whom, in vision clear, 
Th*^ aspiring heads of future things appear, 
Like mountaiu-tops whose mists have rolFd away;- 
AssoiFd from all encumbrance of our time. 
He only, if such breathe, in strains devout 
Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 
Shall worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 
The triumph hail, which from their peaceful clime 
Angels might welcome with a choral shout ! 



MEMORIALS OP A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT. 

FISH-WOMEtr. — OBT LANDIN^G AT CALAIS. ' 1820. 

'Tis said, fantastic ocean doth enfold 
The likeness of whatever on land is seen ; 
But, if the Nereid Sistera and their Queen, 
Above whose heads the tide so long hath roU'd, 
The Dames resemble whom we here behold. 
How fearful were it down through opening waves 
, To sink and meet them in their fretted caves, 
Wither'd, grotesque, immeasurably old, ^ 
And shrill and fierce in accent 1 — Fear it not: 
For they Earth's fairest daughters do excel ; 
Pure undecaying beauty is their lot; 
Their voices into liquid music swell. 
Thrilling each pearly cleft and sparry grot, 
The undisturb'd abodes where Sea-nymphs dwelll 

BBUQES. 

The Spirit of Antiquity — enshrined 

In sumptuous buildmgs, vocal in sweet song, 

In picture speaking with heroic tongue. 

And with devout solemnities entwined — 

Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind: 

Hence Forms that glide with swan-like ease- alon^ 

Hence motions, even amid the vulgar throi g. 

To a harmonious decency confined : 

As if the streets were consecrated ground. 

The city one vast temple, dedicate 

To mutual respect in thought and deed ; 

To leisure, to forbearances sedate ; 

To social cares from jarring passions freed ; 

A deeper peace than that in deserts found I 
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TSCIDI^^ At BRDGSS.1 

br Brugto town is many a street 

Whence busy life hath fled ; 
Where, without hurry, noiseless feet 

The grass^grown pavement tread. 
There heard we, halting in the shade 

Flung from a Convent-tower, 
A harp that tuncfal prelude made 

To a voice of thrilling power. 

The measure, simple truth to tell. 

Was fit for some gay throng ; 
Though from the same grim turret fell 

The shadow and the song. 
When silent were both voice and chords. 

The strain 8eem*d doubly dear, 
Tet sad as sweet, — for English words 

Had iiillen upon the ear. 

It was a breezy hour of eve; 

And pinnacle and spire 
Quiver'd and almost seem'd to heave. 

Clothed with innocuous fire ; 
But, where we stood, the setting Sun, 

Show'd little of his state; 
And, if the glory reached the Nun, 

'Twas through an iron grate. 

Not always is the heart unwise, 

Nor pity idly bom, 
If even a passing stranger sighs 

For them who do not mourn. 
Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove, 

Captive, whoe'er thou be! 
O I what is beauty, what is love, 

And opening life to thee ? 

Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 

A feeling sanctifled 
By one soft trickling tear that stole 

From the Maiden at my side : 
Less tiibute could she pay than this, 

Borne gaily o'er the sea. 
Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 

Of English liberty? 



HTMN, 



1 Thj a occurred at Bruges in 1828. Mr. 
Coleridge, my daughter, and I made a 
tour together in Flanders, upon the Rhine, 
and returned to Holland. Dora and I, 
while taking a waUr along a retired part 
of tlie town, heard the voice as here de- 
scribed, and were afterwards informed it 
was a Convent in which were many En- 
flisti. We were both much touched, I 
mi^tit say affected, and Dora moved as 
appeMrs in these verses. •~^tt£Aar*« Notes, 



FOB THB BOATMEir, AS THET APFBOACH 

TUB BAFID8 UNDEB THU GASTLB 

OF HBIDELBEBO. 

jESUl blesB onr slender Boat, 
By the current swept along; 

Loud its threatcnings, — let them nol 
Drown the music of a song 

BrcaUied Thy mercy to implore. 

Where these troubled waters roar I 

Saviour, for our warning, seen 
Bleeding on that precious Rood; 

If, while through the meadows green 
Gently wound the peaceful flood. 

We forgot Thee, do not Thou 

Disregard thy Suppliants now I 

Hither, like yon ancient Towet 
Watching o'er the River's bed. 

Fling the shadow of Thy power. 
Else we sleep among tltc dead ; 

Thou who trodd'st the billowy sea, 

Shield us in our jeopardy I 

Guide our Bark among the waves ; 

Thro' the rocks our passage smooth, 
Where the whirlpool frets and raves 

Let Thy love its anger soothe : 
All our hope is placed in Thee; 
Miaerere Dominet 



MEMORIAL, 

NEAB THB OUTLET OF THE JJLKB OF 
THUN. 

Aloys Reding was Captain-General of th(« 
Swiss forces, which, with a courage ana 
perseverance wortliy of the cause, op 
posed the flagitious and too successful 
attempt of Buonaparte to subjugate 
their country. 

Abound a wild and woody hill 
A gravelled pathway treading, 
We reached a votive Stone that bccirs 
The name of Aloys Reding. 

Well judged the friend who placed It thei« 
For silence and protection ; 
And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful aflection. 

The Sun regards it from the West; 
And, while in summer glory 
He sets, his sinking yields a type 
Of that pathetic story : 
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And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the grove to linger; 
Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 
Touched by his golden Anger. 



COMPOSED nr one of the gatuolio 

CANTONS. 

Doomed as we arc our native dust 
To wet with many a bitter shower. 
It ill befits us to disdain 
The altar, to deride the fhne, 
Wliere simple Sufferers bend, in trust 
To win a happier hour. 

I love, where spreads the village lawn, 
Upon some knce-wom cell to gaze : 
Hail to the firm unmoving cross, 
Aloft, where pines their branches toss I 
And to the chapel far witlidrawn, 
That lui'ks by lonely ways I 

Where'er we roam,— along the brink 
Of Rhine, or by the sweeping Po, 
Thro* Alpine vale, or champain wide,— 
Whatever we look on, at our side 
Be Charity! to bid us think. 
And feel, if we would know. 



AFTERfTIIOUOHT. 

Oh Life I without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe. 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found; 
For faith, 'mid ruined ho])es, serene? 
Or whence could virtue flow? 

Pain entcr*d through a ghastly breach; 
Nor while sin Lists must effort cease; 
Heaven upon Earth's an empty boast; 
But, for the bowers of Eden lost, 
Mercy has placed within our reach 
A portion of God*s peace. 



OUR LADT OF THB SNOW. 

Meek Virgin Mother, more benign 
Thau fairest Star, upon the height 
Of thy owu mountain, * set to keep 
Lone vigils through the hours of sleep, 
What eye can look upon thy shrine 
Untroubled at the sight? 



S Mount Bighl, that is, the Queep 
tountain. 



These crowded offerings as they baof 
In sign of misery relieved 
Even these, without intent of thetrs* 
Report of comfortless despairs. 
Of many a deep and cureless pang» 
And confidence deceivetL 

To Thee, in this aSrial cleft, 
As to a common centre, tend 
All sufferers that no more rely 
On mortal succour,— all who sigh 
And pine, of human hope bereft. 
Nor wish for earthly friend. 

And hence, O Virgin Mother iclld! 
Though plenteous flowers around thet 
Not only ftrom the dreary strife [blow 
Of Winter, but the storms of life, 
Thee have thy Votaries aptly styled, 
OUB LAj>r OF THE Snow. 

Even for the Man who stops not here. 
But down th' irriguous valley hies. 
Thy very name, O Lady I flings, 
0*er blooming flelds and gushing springs, 
A tender sense of shadowy fear, 

And chastening sympathies! 

i 

Nor falls that intermingling shade | 

To summer gladsomeness unkind: 

It chastens only to requite 

With gleams of iY^sher, purer light ; i 

While, o'er the flower^namcU'd glade, | 

More sweetly breathes the wind. 

But on ! — a tempting downward way, i 

A verdant path before us lies ; | 
Clear shines the glorious Sun above; 

Then give firee course to Joy and love, ' 

Deeming the evil of the day I 

Sufficient for the wise. i 



THE CHURCH OF SAN SALTADOR, SUE! 
FROM THE LAKE OF LUGANO. 

This Church was almost destroyed by 
lightning a few years ago, but the albur 
and the imago of the Patron Saint were 
untouched. The Mount, upon the sum- 
mit of which the Church is ouilt, stands 
amid the intricacies of the I^ake of 
Lugano ; and is, fl*om a hun<lred pointa 
of view, its principal ornament, risuig 
to the height of 2000 feet, and, on one 
side, nearly perpcnilicular. The ascent 
is toilsome ; out the traveller who per- 
forms it will be amply i-ewarded. Splen- 
did fertility, rich woods and dazzling 
waters, seclusion and confljaiuneut ol 
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view contrafiited with sea-like extent of 

I)lam fading into the sky ; and this again, 
n an opposite quarter, with an horizon 
of the loftiest and boldest Alps — nnite 
in composing a prospect more divorsi- 
fled by magnillconce, beauty, and sub- 
limit, than perhaps any other point in 
EuropNB, of so inconsiderable an eleva- 
tion, oominunds. 

Thou sacred Pile! whose turrets rise 
From yon steep mountain's loftiest stage. 
Guarded by lone San Salvador; 
Sink (if thou must) as heretofore* 
To sulphurous bolts a sacrifice. 
Bat ne'er to human rage! 

On Horeb's top, on Sinai, deign'd 
To rest the universal Lonl : 
Why leap the fountains ftom their cells 
Where everlasting Bounty dwells? — 
That, while the Creature is sustain'd, 
His God may be adored. 

Cliife, fountains, rivers, seasons, times, — 
Let all remind the soul of Heaven ; 
Our slack devotion needs them all ; 
And Faith — so oft of sense the thraU, 
While she, by aid of Nature, climbs — 
May hope to be forgiven. 

Glory, and patriotic Love, 

And all the Pomps of this flrail ** spot 

Which men call Eai1;h," have yeam*d to 

Associate with the simply meek, [seek, 

Religion in the sainted grove, 

And in the hallow'd grot. 

Thither, in time of adverse shocks. 
Of fainting hopes and backward wills. 
Did mighty Tell repair of old, — 
A Hero cast in Nature's mould. 
Deliverer of the steadiest rocks 
And of the ancient hills I 

J7e, too, of battle-martyrs chief] 
Who, to recall his daunted peers, 
For victory shaped an open space, 
By gathering with a wide embrace, 
Into his single breast, a sheaf 
Of taXal Austrian spears.* 



8 Arnold Winkelried, at the battle of 
Serapach, broke an Austrian phalanx in 
this manner. The event is one of the most 
famous in the annals of Swiss heroism ; 
and pictures and prints of It are flrequent 
thiooghout the coontiy. 



TUB BGLIFSB OF THB BUN, 1890. 

High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science, waiting for the hoar 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant fhce 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Brewhile, with rites impure. 

Afloat beneath Italian skies. 
Through regions fair as Paradise 
We gaily pass'd, till Nature wrongt* 
A silent and unlook'd-for change. 
That check'd the desultory range 
Of Joy and sprightly thought. 

^Vliere'er was dipp'd the tolling oar, 
The waves danccnl round ns as before, 
As lightly, though of altcr'd luie, 
'Mid recent coolness, such as fulls 
At noontide lYx>m umbrageous walls 
That screen the morning dew. 

No vapour stretch'd its wings ; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud; 
The sky an azure field display'd; 
'Twas sunlight sheath'd and gently 

charm'd. 
Of all its sparkling rays disarmed, 
And as in slumber laid; — 

Or something night and day between. 
Like moonshine,— but the hue was green; 
Still moonshine, without shadow, spread 
On Jutting rock, and curvM shore. 
Where gazed the peasant from his door, 
And on the mountain's head. 

It tinged the Julian steeps, ~ it lay, 
Lugano ! on thy ample bay ; 
The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O'er villas, terraces, and towers; 
To Albogasio's olive bowers, 
Porlezza'B verdant lawn. 

But Fancy with the speed of fire 
Hath past to Milan's loftiest spbre, 
And there alights 'mid that aSrial hosi 
Of Figures human and divine,^ 



4 The Statues ranged round the spire 
and along the roof of the C<ithcdral of 
Milan, have been found fault with by per- 
sons whose exclusive taste is unfortunate 
for themselves. It is true that the same 
expense and labour, Judiciously directed 
to purposes more strictly architectural. 
1 might have much heightened the general 
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White as the snows of Apennine 
Indtirated by frost. 

Awe stiicken she beholds th' array 
That gruards the Temple night and day ; 
Angels she sees, that might ttom Heaven 

have flown, 
And Yirgin^saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by parity to gain 
The beatiflc crown; ~ 

Bees long-drawn files, concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each ; — the wings, 
Th' uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 
The starry zone " of sovereign height; — 
All steep'd in this portentous light 1 
AU suffering dim eclipse I 

Thus, after Man had fallen, (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared,) 
Throngs of celestial visages, 
Darkening like water in the breezei 
A holy sadness shared. 

Lol while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun : 
The cypress waves her sombre plume 
More cheerily ; and town and tower, 
The vineyard and the olive-bower, 
Their lustre re-assume I 

O Ye, who guard and grace my home 
While in far-distant lands we roam. 
What countenance hath this Day put on 

for you? 
While we look'd round with fkvour*d eyes, 
Did sullen mists hide lake and skies 
And mountains from your view? 



effect of the building; for, seen fr^m the 

ground, the Statues appear diminutive, 
ut the eoup-d'oeilt from the best point of 
view, which is half-way up the spire, 
must strike an unprejudiced person with 
admiration. It was with great pleasure 
that I saw, during the two ascents which 
we made, several children, of different 
ages, tripping up and down the blender 
spire, ana pausing to look around them, 
with feelings much mure animated than 
could have been derived from these or 
the finest works of art, if placed within 
easy reach. — Remember also that you 
nave the Alps on one side, and on the 
other the Apennines, with the plain of 
Lombardy between 1 
6 Above the highest circle of figures is 
tone of metallic stars. 



Or was it given you to behold 
Like vision, pensive though not cold. 
From the smooth breast of gay Winan. 
Saw ye the soft yet awf^il veil [dermerel 
Spread over Grasmere's lovely dale, 
Helvellyn's brow severe ? 

I ask in vain, —and know &r less 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 
Have spared my dwelling to this hour 
Sad blindness 1 but ordain'd to prove 
Our fisiith in Heaven's unfullng love 
And all-controlling power.* 



THE THKEE COTTAGE GIBI.8. 

How blest the Maid whose heart, yet free 
From Love's uneasy sovercignty. 
Beats with a fancy running high. 
Her simple cares to magnify ; 
Whom Labour, never urged to toil. 
Hath cherish'd on a hcalihf\il soil ; 
Who knows not pomp, who heeds not pelf; 
Whose heaviest sin il is to look 
Askance upon her pretty Self 
Keficcted in some crystal bi*ook ; [tear 
Whom grief hath spared; who sheds no 
But in sweet pity ; and c^n hear 
Another's praise from envy clear. 

Such (but, O lavish Nature ! why 
That dark unfathomable eye. 
Where lurks a Spirit that replies 
To stillest mood of softest skies, 
Tet hints at peace to be o'erthro\vn. 
Another's first, and then her own?)— 
Such, haply, yon Italian Maid, 
Our Lady's laggard Votaress, 
Halting beneath the chestnut shade 
To accomplish there her loveliness: 
Nice aid maternal fingers lend ; 
A Sister serves with slacker hand ; 
Then, glittering like a star, she joins the 
festal band. 

How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fhncy with a bolder strain) 



6 This poem is, I believe, a fovourite 
with all lovers of Woixlsworth. Profes- 
sor Wilson says of it, in The Recreations 
of Christopher North, " we do not hesitate 
to pronounce The Eclipse of the Sun one of 
the finest lyrical effusions of combined 
thought, passion, sentiment, and imiigerj 
withm the whole compass of poetry.'" 
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Th* Helvetian Girl, who daily brayeB* 
In her light BkifT, the tossing waves. 
And qoits the bosom of the deep 
Only to climb the rugged steep I — 
Say whence that modulated shout t 
From Wood-nymph of Diana's throng? 
Or does the greeting to a rout 
Of giddy Bacchanals belong? 
Jubilant outcry I rock and glade 
Resounded, — but the voice obey'd 
The breath of an Helvetian Maid. 

Her beauty dazzles the thick wood; 
Her courage animates the flooil ; 
Her steps th* elastic grcen-sward meets 
Returning nnreluctanl sweets; 
The mountains (as ye heard) rejoice 
Aloud, saluted by her voice! 
Blithe paragon of Alpine grace. 
Be as thou art ; for through thy veins 
The blood of Heroes runs its race t 
And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 
That, for the virtuous. Life prepares; 
The fetters which the Matron wears ; 
The patriot Mother's weight of anxious 
cares! 

" Sweet HiOHUkiTD Girl! a very shower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,** 
When thou didst flit before mine eyes, 
Gay Vision under sullen skies. 
While Hope and Love around thee play'd. 
Near the rough falls of Inversneyd ! ' 
Have they, who nursed the blossom, seen 
No breach of promise in the fVuit? 
Was joyr in following Joy, as keen 
As grief can be in griers pursuit? 
\Vlien 3'outh had flown did hope still bless 
Thy goings,— or the cheerfulness 
Of innocence survive to mitigate distress? 

But from our course why turn, to tread 
A way with shadows overspread ; 
Where what we gladliest would believe 
Is fcar*d as what may most deceive? 
Bright Spirit, not with amaianth crown'd 
But heath-bells from thy native ground, 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair. 
Nor take one ray of light from Thee ; 
For in my Fancy thon dost share 
The gift of Immortality; 
And there shall bloom, with Thee allied. 



The Votaress by Lugano's side; 
And that intrepid Nymph on Uri's steep 
descried I 



7 See the poem To a Highland Oirl, 
page 160. 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

The Youth whose death gave occasion 
to these elegiac verses was Fradcrick WiU 
liam Goddard, from Boston in North 
America. He was in his twentieth year, 
and had resided for some time with 
a clergyman in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva for the completion of his educa- 
tion. Accompanied by a fellow-pupil, a 
native of Scotland, he had Just set out on 
a Swiss tour when it was his misfortune 
to fall in with a friend of mine who was 
hastening to Join our party. The travel- 
lers, niter spending a duv together on the 
roud from iScrne and Soieure, took leave 
of each other at night, the young men 
having intended to uroceed directly to 
Zurich. Wc nsccndea the Uighi together; 
and separated at an hour and on a spot 
well suited to the parting of those who 
were to meet no more. We had hoped to 
meet in a few weeks at Geneva; but on 
the thinl succeeding day (the '21st of Aug- 
ust) Mr. God<lard )>erishcd, being overset 
in a boat wlille crossing the lake of Zu- 
rich. 

LULL'D by the sound of pastoral bells. 
Rude Nature's Pilgrims did we go^ 
From the dread summit of the Queen 
Of mountains," through a deep ravine. 
Where, in her holy chapel, dwells 
" Our Lady of the Snow.** 

The sky was blue, the air was mild ; 
Free were the streams and green the bow- 
As if, to rough assaults unknown, [ers; 
The genial spot had ever shown 
A countenance that as sweetly smiled, — 
The face of summer-hours. 

And we were gay, our hearts at ease ; 
With pleasure dancing through the frama 
We Joumey'd; all we knew of care, — 
Our path that straggled here and there; 
Of ti*ouble, — but the fluttering breeze; 
Of Winter, — but a name. 

If foresight could have rent tlie veil 
Of three short days,— but hush— nomoiel 
Calm is the grave, and calmer none 
Than that to which thy cares ai*e gone, 
Thou victim of the storm}' gnje ; 
Asleep on Zurich's shore I 

8 The Latin name, JRegina Montium, in 
Italian Mount Bighi, siguifles Queen oi 
mountains. 
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O GoDDABD I what art thon ?— a name*— 
A sunbeam followM by a shade I 
Kor more, for aught that time supplies, 
The great, th' experienced, tuul the wise : 
Too much Trom this (Vail Earth we claim, 
And therefore are betray'd. 

We met, while festive mirth ran wild. 
Where, firom a deep lake's mighty urn. 
Forth slips, like an enfranchised slave, 
A sea-green river, proud to lave, 
With current swift and undeflled, 
The towers of old Lucebnb. 

We parted upon solemn ground 
Far-lifted towards th* unfbding sky; 
But all our thoughts were then of Earth, 
That gives to common pleasures birth; 
And nothing in our hearts we found 
That prompted even a sigh. 

Fetch, sympathising Powers of air, 
Fetch, ye that post o'er seas and lands. 
Herbs moistened by Virginian dew» 
A most untimely grave to strew, 
Whose turf may never kpow the care 
Of kindred human hands I 

Belov'd by every gentle Muse 

He left his Transatlantic home : 

Europe, a realised romance. 

Had opcn*d on his eager glance; 

What present bliss I what golden views I 

What stores for years to come I 

Tho* lodged within no vigorous fhime, 
His soul her daily tasks renew'd, 
Blithe as the lark on sun-gilt wings 
High poised, ~ or as the wren that sings 
In shady places, to proclaim 
Her modest gratitude. 



Not vain Is sadly-utter'd praise ; 
The words of truth's memorial vow 
Are sweet as morning fra?i*ance sIkhI 
Fromflowers 'mid Goldacj's ruins* liedi 
As evening's fondly-lingering raya^ 
On BiOHi'B silent brow. 

Lamented Youth! to thy coM clay 
Fit obsequies the Stranger paitl; 
And piety shall guard the Stone 
Which hath not left the spot unknown 
>yhere the wild waves resign'd their prtj 
And that which marks thy bed.'* 

And, when thy Mother weeps for Thee* 
Lost Youth 1 a solitary Mother; 
This tribute from a casual Friend 
A not unwelcome aid nuty lend. 
To feed the tender luxury', 
The rising pang to smothcr.u 



Goldau is one of the villages demv 
latcd by the £aU. of part of ihu mountiiin 
Eossbcrg. 

10 The corpse of poor Ooddurd was 
cast ashore on the estate of a Swiss gen- 
tleman, Mr. Keller, who pcrfornieif all 
the rites of hospitality which could be 
i-endered to the dead as well as to tlie liv- 
ing. He had a handsome mur.il monu- 
ment erected in the church of KUsnacht, 
recording the death of the young Amcri- 
can, and also set an inscription on the 
shore of the lake, pointing out the spot 
where the body was deposited by the 
waves. 

1 1 The persuasion here CTpressed was 
not gi'oundless. The first human conso- 
lation that the afOicted Mother felt was 
derived from this tribute to her son's 
memory ; a flEtct which the author lcame<i, 
at his own residence, from her Daughter, 
who visited Europe some years aitor- 
wards. 
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ADPBB8S TO THB SCnOl^ARS OF THB 
VILLAOB SCHOOL OP — 

I COKE, ye little noisy Crew, 
Not long your pastime to prevent; 
I heard the blessing which to you 
Our common Friend and Father sent. 
J kiss'd his cheek before he died; 
And, when his breath was fled, 
X raised, while kneeling by his side, 
Tis hand : — it dropp'd like lead. 



Your hands, dear Little-ones, do all 
That can be done, will never fall 
Like his till they are dead. 
By night or day blow foul or fair, 
Ne'er will the best of all your train 
Play with the locks of his white hair, 
Or stand between his knees again. 

Here did he sit confined for hours; 
But he could see the woods and plains. 
Could hear the wind and mark the showen 
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Come fitrcamliig down the ■tmaming 
panes. [monnd 

Now strctch'd beneath his gnsa-^x^u 
He rests a prieoncr of the ground. 
Ho loved the breathing air, 
He lored the Snn, but if it rise 
Or set, to him where now he lies. 
Brings not a moment's care. 
Alas! what idle words; bat take 
The Dirge which, for our Master's sake 
And yours, loye prompted roe to make. 
The rhymes so homely in attire 
With leamM ears may ill agree, 
lint chanted by your Orphan Quire 
Will make a touching melody. 

DIBGE. 

MouRN,Shepherd,near thy oldgrey stone ; 
Thou Angler, by the silent flood; 
And mourn when thou art all alone. 
Thou Woodman, in the distant wood I 

Thou one blind Sailor, rich in joy 
Though blind, thy tunes in sadness hum; 
And mourn, thou poor half-witted Boy t 
Born deaf, and living deaf and dumb. 

Thou drooping sick Man, bless the Guide 
Who check'd or tum'd thy headstrong 
As he before had sanctified [youth, 

Thy infimcy with heavenly truth. 

Te Striplings, light of heart and gay. 
Bold settlers on some foreign ehore. 
Give, when your thoughts are tum'd this 
A sigh to him whom we deplore, [way. 

For us who here in fUneral strain 
With one accord our voices raise. 
Let sorrow overcharged with pain 
Be lost in tbanknilness and praise. 

And when our hearts shall feel a sting 
From ill wo meet or good we miss, 
May touches of his memory bring 
Fond healing, like a mother's kiss. [1798. 

BT THE SIDE OF THE GRATE SOME 
TEABS AFTER. 

l^OFO time his pulse hath ceased to beat; 
But benefits, his gift, we trace, 
Express'd in every eye we meet 
Bound this dear Vale, his natLve place. 



To stately Hall and Cottage rude 
Flow'd IVom his life what still they hoH 
Light pleasures, every day, renew'd; 
And blessings half a century old. 

O true of heart, of spirit gay ! 
Thy faults, where not already gone 
From memory, prolong their stay 
For charity's sweet sake alone. 

Such solace find we for our loss ; 
And what beyond this thought we crava 
Comes in the promise Arom the Cross, 
Shining upon thy liappy grave.* 



nr MEMORY OF MT BBOTHBB, JOHIT 
WOBD8WOBTH, 

Oommander of tke East India Compnny\ 
Ship the Earl of Ahergaoenny^ in which he 
perished by calamitous shipwreck, Feb. Gth, 
1805. 

The Sheep-boy whistled loud, and, lot 
That instant, startled by the shock. 
The Buzzard mounted firom the rock 
Deliberate and slow : 
Lord of the air, he took his flight; 
O, could he on that woftil niglit 
Have lent his wing, my Brother dear. 
For one poor moment's space to Thee, 
And all who struggled with the Sea, 
When safety was so nearl 

Thus in the weakness of my heart 

I spoke, (but let that pang be still,) 

When rising A*om the rock at will, 

I saw the Bird depart. 

And let me calmly bless the Power 

That meets me in this unknown Flower, 

Affbcting type of him I mourn ! 

With calmness suffer and believe. 

And grieve, and know that I must grieve. 

Not cheerless, though fbrloru. 

Here did wo stop; and hero look'd round 
While each into himself descends,* 
For that last thought of parting Friends 
That is not to be found. 

1 The subject of this piece is the same 
as of The Two April Mominqs and Tht 
F unfain. See pages 140 and 147. 

2 The point is two or three yards be. 
low the outlet of Grisdnle tai*n on a foot- 
road by which a horse may pass to Pater, 
dale; a ridge of Hclvellyn on the lefly 
and the summit of Fairfleld on the rigkt 
^Author's Notes, 1843. 
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Hidden was Grasmcre Vale fVoni sight, 
Our home and hip, his heart's delight, 
His quiet heart's selected home. 
IJut time before him melts away, 
And he hath feeling of a day 
Of blessedness to come. 

Full soon in sorrow did I weep, 

Taught that the mutual hope was dust,— 

In sorrow, but for higher trust, 

How miserably deep 1 

All vanished in a single word, 

A breath, a sound, and scarcely heard. 

Sea— Ship — drown'd — Shipwreck— so it 

came; 
The meek, tlie brave, the good, was gone; 
He who had been our living John 
Was nothing but a name. 

That was indeed a parting I O, 

Glad am I, glad that it is pastl 

For there were some on whom it cast 

Unutterable woe. 

But they as well as I have gains ; — 

From many a humble source, to pains 

Like these, there comes a mild release;. 

Even here I feel it, even this Plant • 

Is in its beauty ministrant 

To coml'ort and to peace. 

He would have loved thy modest grace, 
Aleck Flower I To Him I would have said, 
** It grows upon its native bed 
Beside our Parting-place; 
There, cleaving to the ground, it lies 
With multitude of purple eyes, 
Spangling a cushion green like moss; 
But we will see it, joyfUl tide! 
Some day, to see it in its pride, 
The mountain will we cross." 

Brother and friend, if verse of mine 
Have power to make thy virtues known, 
Here let a monumental Stone 
Stand, — sacred as a Shrine ; 
And to the few who pass this way, 
Ti'aveller or Shepherd, let it say, 



Long as these mighty rocks endure,— 
O, do not Thou too fondly brood, 
Although deserving of all good. 
On any earthly hope, however pure I * 

[Composed at Grasmore, during a walk 
one Evening, after a stormy <lay, the 
A uthor having ju Rt read in a Newspaper 
that the dissolution of Mr. Fox was 
hourly expected.] 

Loud is the Vale! the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are 

A mighty unison of streams 1 [gono* 

Of all her Voices, One! 

Loud is the Vale;— this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pain deprest, 
Impdrtunate and heavy load ! 
The Comforter hath found me here. 
Upon this lonely road; 

And many thousands now are sad, — 
Walt the ftilfilraent of their fear; 
For lie must die who is their stay. 
Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing fi-om the Earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abyss; 
But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this, — 

That Man, who is ftom God sent fortli. 
Doth yet again to God return ? — 



8 The plint alluded to is the Moss 
Campion. This most beautifhl plant is 
scarce in England, though it is found in 
grent abundance I'pon the monntains of 
Scotlan'l. The first specimen I ever saw 
of it, in its native bed, was singularly 
fine, the tuft or cushion being at leas't 
eight inches in diameter, and the root 

roportionubly thick. 



4 The poet repeatedly celebrates the 
virtues and the sad death of his brother 
John. In a letter to his fHend Sir George 
Beaumont, dated March 12, 1805, he makes 
the following reflections, started by that 
event: ''Why have we sympathies that 
make the best of us so afraid of inflict- 
ing pain and sorrow, which yet we see 
dealt about so lavishly by the supreme 
Governor? Why should our notions of 
right towards each other, and to all sen- 
tient beings within our influence, difl'er 
so widely from what appears to be His 
notion and rule, if everything were to end 
here f Would it not be blasphemy to say 
that, upon the supposition of the think, 
ing principle being destroi^ed by deaths how- 
ever inferior we may be to the Cause and 
Ruler of things, we have more of love in 
our nature than He has ? The thought is 
monstrous; and yet how to get rid of it, 
except upon the supposition of another 
an«l a better toorld^ 1 do not see. As to 
my departed brotiier,who leads our minda 
at present to these reflections, he walked 
all his life pure among many impure." 
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Such ebb and flow mu&t ever be, 

Then whercfure should we mourn? [1806. 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

{Addresseed to Sir Q. IT. B. upon the death 

of his Sister-in-law.) 
O FOR a dirge 1 But why complain ? 
AbK lather a triumphal strain 
Wlien Fermob's race is run ; 
A garland of immortal boughs 
To twine around the Christian's brows. 
Whose glorious work is done. 

We pay a high and holy debt ; 

No tears of passionate regret 

Shall stain this votive lay : 

III- worthy, Beaumont 1 were the grief 

That flings itself on wild relief 

When viaintft have pass'd away. 

Sad doom, at Sorrow's shi-ine to kneel, 

For ever covetous to feel, 

And impotent to bear I 

Such once was hers,— to think and think 

Ou scver'd love, and only sink 

From anguish to despair! 

But nature to its inmost part 
Faith had refined ; and to her heart 
A peaceful cradle given : 
Calm as the dew-drop's, Aree to rest 
Within a breeze-fann'd rose's breast 
Till it exhales to Heaven. 

Was ever Spirit that could bend 

So graciously? — that could descend. 

Another's need to suit, 

So promptly from her lofty throne? — 

In works of love, in these alone, 

How restless, how minute 1 

rale was her hue ; yet niortal cheek 
Ne'er kindled with a livelier streak 
When aught had sufler'd wrong, — 
When aught that breathes had felt a 

wound; 
Such look th' Oppressor might confound. 
However proud and strong. 

But hush'd be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things; 
Her quiet is secure : 
No thorns can pierce her tender feet. 
Whose life was, like the violet, sweet, 
As climbing jasmine, pure; 



As snowdrop on an Inftinf s grave. 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That fee<ls it and defends; 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kiss'd 

The mountain-top, or breathed tlie mist 

That from the vale ascends. 

Thou fcakest not away, O Death! 
Thou strikest,— absence perisheth. 
Indifference is no more ; 
The future brightens on our sight; 
For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts us to adore.^ [ iS&L 



BXTEaiFOBB EFFUSION UPON THE DEATH 
OF JAMES HOGG. 

When first, descending from tlie moor 

lands, 
I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide.* 

When last along its banks I wander'd. 
Thro' groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border-minstrel led.' 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longei, 
'Mid mouldering ruins low ho lies; • 
And death upon the braes of Yarrow 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet's eyes : > 



5 This lady [Mrs. Frances Fci-raor] had 
been a widow long before 1 knew her. 
Her husband was of the family of the 
lady celebrated in The Rape of the JA>ck. 
The sorrow which his death caused her 
wasfearfiil in its character as described 
in this poem, but was subdued in course 
of time by the strength of her religious 
faith. I have been, for many weeks at a 
time, an inmate with her at Coleorton 
HaU, as were also Mrs. Wordsworth anil 
my sister. The truth in the sketch of 
her character here given was acknowl- 
edged with gratitude by her nearest rela- 
tives. She was eloquent in conversation, 
energetic upon puolic matters, open in 
respect to those, but slow to communicate 
her personal feelin;?s; upon these she 
never touched in her intercourse with 
me, so that 1 could not regard mrself as 
her confidential friend, and was 'accord- 
ingly surprised when I learnt she had 
leil me a legacy of £100 as a token of her 
eslQUm. — Aathor*ii Notes, 1843. 

6 Alluding to the occasion of the poem 
Yarrow Visited. See page 1(55- 

7 Alluding to the occasion of the poem 
Yarrow Revisited. See page 107, note 10. 

8 Sur Walter Scott died Sept. 21, 18J2. 

9 James Hogg, long and widcly-ilis- 
tingnished at "the Ettrick Shepherd,* 
died in November, 1835. 
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Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to eign, its steocU'ast course. 
Since every mortal i>owcr of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marrellous source ; ^ 

The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth : 
And Lamb, the troUo and the gentle, 
Has vanish'd firom his lonely hearth.* 

Like clouds that rake the monntain-sum- 

mits. 
Or waves that own no curbing hand. 
How fast has brother follow'd brother 
From suusliine to the sunless laud I 

Tet I, whose lids flrom infhnt slumber 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
'* Who next will drop and disappear ?" 

Onr haughty life is crown'd with dark- 
ness, 
Like London with its own black wreath. 



1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge died July 
IB, 1884. 

i Charles Lamb died Dec 27, 1834. 



On which with thee, O Crnbbul forth 

looking, 
I gazed from Hampstead's breezy hcatlu 

As if but yesterday dcpaited, 
Thou too art gone l>cforc ; » but why, 
O'er ripe fruit, seasonably gathcr*d 
Should frail suiTivors heave a sigh? 

Mourn rather (br that holy Spirit, 
Sweet as the Spring, as ocean deep* 
For Iler who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a breath less sleep.* 

Xo more of old romantic sorrows. 
For slaughtci-'d Youth or love-lorn Maid I 
With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten. 
And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet 
dcad.» [Xov., 1835. 



8 The Rev. George Crabbe died Feb. 
3, 1832. 

4 Alluding to Mrs. Felicia Hcmans, 
who died May 16, 1835. 

5 These verses were written extem- 
pore, immediately after reading a notice 
of the Ettiick Shepherd's death, in the 
Newcastle paper, to the Editor of which 
I sent a copy fur publication. The per- 
sons lamented in these verses wei-e all 
either of my IVicnrls or acquaintances.' 
Authur'a Notet, 1843. 



ELEGIAC STAN^ZAS, 

BUGQESTED BY A PICTURE OF PEfeLE CASTLE, IN" A STORM, 
PAINTED BY SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT. 

I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pilel 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee : 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air I 
So like, so very like, was day to day! 
Whene'er I look'd, thy Image still was there; 
It trembled, but it never pass'd away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seem'd no sleep; 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings : 
I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
"Was even the gentlest of all gentle Things. 

Ah! THEN", if mine had been the Painter^s hand, . 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam. 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream; 
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I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile 
Amid a world Jiow diffcrejit from thisl 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 

Thou shouldst have seem'd a treasure-house divine 
Of peaceful years; a chronicle of Heaven; — 
Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze. 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 
Such Picture would I at that time have made: 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, 
A steadfast peace that might not be betray'd. 

So once it would have been, — 'tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone, which nothing can restore; 
A deep distress hath humanised my SouL' 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smihng sea, and bo what I have been : 
The feeling of my loss will ne'er be old ; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 

Then, Beaumont, Friend ! who would have been the Friend, 
If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore. 
This work of thine I blame not, but commend; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

0, 'tis a passionate Work! — yet wise and well. 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 
That Hulk which labours in the deadly swell. 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear I 

And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves. 

Cased in tli' unfeeling armour of old time. 

The lightning, the llerce wind, and trampling waves. 

6 Throughout this piece, aflrnin, the feeling uppermost in the poet's mind is sorrow 
At the death of his brother. In one of his summer vacations while in college, he liad 
spent four weeks in the neighbourhood of Peclo Castle; and all that time tne waters 
had remained perfectly unrufScd and smooth, never ceasing^ to image in theii depths 
the Castle standing near; anil now a picture of the place, with the sea heaving under 
A mighty storm, — the same sea which had been so calm and still, that ic seemed to him 
** the gentlest of all gentle Thinge,"— only reminds him of his brothei-'s fate, and, 
from the fierce contrast, impresses him with a deeper sense of the terrible might 
Which had slumbered so sweetly before his eye. 
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Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind I 
Such happiness, wherever it bo known, 
Is to be pitied; for 'tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer. 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne 1 
Such sights, or worse, as are before nie here. — 
I ot without hope we suffer and we mourn.* 



WEITTEN AFTEE THE DEATH OF CHARLEa 

LAMB.' 

To a good Man of most dear memory 
This Stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 
From the great city where he first drew breath, 
Was rear'd and taught; and humbly earn'd his bread. 
To the strict labours of the merchant's desk 
By duty chain'd. Not seldom did those tasks 
Tease, and the thought of time so spent depress, 
His spirit, but the recompense was high, — 
Firm Independence, Bounty's rightful sire ; 
Affections, warm as sunshine, free as air ; 
And, when the precious hours of leisure came. 
Knowledge and wisdom, gain'd from converse sweet 
With books, or while he ranged the crowded streets 

7 This is Justly regarded as one of the author's noblest and most characteristio 
pieces. Plardly any of them has been oflcner quoted, or drawn forth more or 
stronger notes of admiration. Perhaps the higher function of Poetij lias never 
l)een better expressed than in the last linlf of the fourth stanza. The authoi-'s 
private correspondence at the time shows that the shaping and informing spirit 
of the niece was not a thing assumed for any purpose of art. In a letter to a 
n-iend, aated March 10, 1805, he wrote as follows: "For myself, I feel that tliore 
is something cut out of my life which cannot be restored. I never thou.^ht of him 
but with hope and delight : we looked forward to the time, not distant, as wo thought, 
when he would settle near us, when the task of his life would be over, an. I he would 
have nothing to do but reap his reward. I never wrote a line without a thought of 
its giving him pleasure: my writings, T)rinted and manuscript, were his delight, 
and one of the chief solaces of his long voyages. But 1 will not by cist down ; wei-e 
Ik only for his sake, I will not be dejected : and 1 hope, when 1 Rhnll bo able to think 
of him with a calmer mind, that the remombrance of him dead will even animate mo 
icoro than the joy which I had in him hving." 

8 Light will be thrown upon the tragic circumstance alluded to in this poem, 
when, after the death of Charles Lamb's Sister, his biograuhcr, Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
fouitl, shall be at liberty to relate particulars which could not, at the time his Me- 
moir was written, be given to the nuulic. Mary Lamb was ten years oliier than hci 
brother, and has survived hira as long a time. Were 1 to give way to my own feel- 
ings, I should dwell not only on her genius and intellectual power, but iintni the 
delicsicy and refinement of manner which she maintained inviolable under the most 
trying circumstances. She was loved and honoured by all her brother's fi*icnds; 
and others, some of them strange characters, whom his philanthropic peculiarities 
induced him to countenance. The death of Charles Lamb hinihelf was doubtless 
hastened by his son-ow for that of Coleridge, to whom he had been attachcrl fi"*>m 
the time of their being school-fellows at Christ's Hospital. Lamb was a good Latin 
Bcliolar, and probably would have gone to college upon one of tlie school fouiKlationi 

't for the impediment in his speech. — Author' a Notes, ISIS. 
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With a keen eye and overflowing heart: 

So genius triumphed over seeming wrong, 

And pour'd out truth in works by thoughtful love 

Inspired, — works potent over smiles and tears. 

And, as round mountain-tops the lightning plays, 

Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 

As from a cloud of some grave sympatbv, 

Humour and wild instinctive wit, and all 

The vivid flashes of his spoken words. 

Prom the most gentle creature nursed in fields 

Had been derived the name he bore, — a name, 

Wherever Christian altars have been raised, 

Hallow'd to meekness and to innocence ; 

And if in him meekness at times gave way. 

Provoked out of herself by troubles strange. 

Many and strange, that hung about his life ; 

Still, at the centre of his beiug, lodged 

A soul by resignation sanctified : 

And if too often, self-reproach'd, he felt 

That innocence belongs not to our kind, 

A power that never ceased to abide in him. 

Charity, 'mid the multitude of sins 

That she can cover, left not his exposed 

To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 

0, he was good, if e'er a good Man lived 1 

. ..... 

From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 

Those simple lines flow'd with an earnest wish. 

Though but a doubting hope, that they might serve 

Fitly to guard the precious dust of him 

Whose virtues call'd them forth. That aim is miss'd; 

For much that truth most urgently required 

Had from a faltering pen been ask'd in vain : 

Yet, haply, on the printed page received, 

Th' imperfect record, there, may stand unblamed 

As long as verse of mine shall breathe the air 

Of memory, or see the liffht of love. 

Thou wert a scorner of the fields, my Friend, 
But more in show than truth ; and from the fields. 
And from the mountains, to thy rural grave 
Transported, my soothed spirit hovers o'er 
Its green untrodden turf and blowing flowers ; 
And taking up a voice shall speak (though still 
Awed by the theme's peculiar sanctity 
Which words less free presumed not even to touch) 
Of that fraternal love whose Heaven-lit lamp . 
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From infancy, through manhood, to the last 
Of threescore years, and to thy latest hour, 
Burnt on with over-strengthening light, enshrined 
Within thy bosom. 

" Wonderful ''• hath been 
Tlie love established between man and man, 
" Passing the love of women ; *' and between 
Man and his help-mate in fast wedlock join'd 
Through God, is raised a spirit and soul of love 
Without whose blissful influence Paradise 
Had been no Paradise; and Earth were now 
A waste where creatures bearing human form. 
Direst of savage beasts, would roam in fear. 
Joyless and comfortless. Our days glide on ; 
And let him grieve who cannot choose but grieve, 
That he hath been an Elm without his Vine, 
And her bright dower of clustering charities, 
That round his trunk and branches might have clangs 
Enriching and adorning. Unto thee, 
Not so enrich'd, not so adom'd, to thee 
Was given (say rather thou of later birth 
Wert ffiven to her) a Sister, — 'tis a word 
Timidly utter'd, for she lives, the meek. 
The self-restraining, and the ever-kind, — 
In whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Found — for all interests, hopes, and tender cares. 
All softening, humanising, hallowing powers, 
Whether withheld, or for her sake unsought — 
More than sufficient recompense !• — Her love 
(What weakness prompts tJie voice to tell it here ?) 
Was as the love of mothers; and when years, 
Lifting the boy to man's estate, had calrd 
The long-protected to assume the part 
Of a protector, the first filial tie 
Was undissolved ; and, in or out of sight, 
Eemain'd imperishably iutci-woven 
With life itself. Thus, 'mid a shifting world. 
Did they together testify of time 
And scjison's difference, — a double tree 
With two collateral stems sprung from one root; — 
Such were they; such thro life they might have been 
In union, in partition only such ; 
Otherwise wrought the will of the Most High; 
Yet, through all visitations and all trials, 

9 Wordsworth here delicately hints that Lamb refVained firom matrimonial tlea 
oil account of liis sister, wliose sad infirmity seemed to him to invcbt her cluiiuf 
with peculiar sacreUneaB. And aach, I believe, waa the fact. 
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Still they were faithful;* like two vessels launched 
From the same beach one ocean to explore 
With mutual help, and sailing, — to their league 
True, as inexorable winds, or bars 
Floating or fix'd of polar ice, allow. 

But turn we rather, let my spirit turn 
With thine, silent and invisible Friend! 
To those dear intervals, nor rare nor brief, 
When reunited, and by choice withdrawn 
From miscellaneous converse, ye were taughl 
That the remembrance of foregone distress, 
And the worse fear of future ill (which oft 
Doth hang around it, as a sickly child 
Upon its mother) may be both alike 
Disarm'd of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward held 
In such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God's grace, His mercy feels. 
And in its depth of gratitude is still. 

gift divine of quiet sequestration ! 
The hermit, exercised in prayer and praise. 
And feeding daily on the hope of Heaven, 
Is happy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 
To life-long singleness ; but happier far 
Was to your souls, and, to the thoughts of others, 
A thousand times more beautiful appear'd, 
Your dual loneliness. The sacred tie 
Is broken ; yet why grieve ? for Time but holds 
His moiety in tnist, till Joy shall lead 
To the blest world where parting is unknown. [1835. 



ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS.^ 



GLAD TIDINGS. 

Fob ever hallow'd be this morning fair, 

Blest be th' unconscious shore on which ye tread, 

. Since the publication of TalfounVs Final MemorUtla of Charles Lamb, in 1848, the 
m ttcr hei e referred to has becorac well known. Mary Lamb was subject to dreail- 
ta\ turns of insanity, during which she had to be separated fVom her brother, and 
kept in close confinement. In a letter to Coleridge, dated Senteraber 27, 179<), Lamb 
has the foIloA^ing: " My poor dear, dearest sister, in a lit of insanity, has been the 
death of her own mother. I was at hand only time enough to snatch the knife out 
of her giasp. She is at present in a madhouse, from whence I fear she must be 
moved to an hospital." 

2 Of this series of Sonnets, much the greater number are not pardcularlv suited 
lo the purpose of this volume. But some of them, besides being excce<iinjfly beau- 
Lif\il in themselves, are frilly in keeping with that purpose, and ai'e withal so mellow 
with Christian gentleness and vf isdom, that I could not make up my mind to leavi 
ttiem out. 
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And blest the silver Cross, which ye, instead 

Of martial banner, in procession bear; 

The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 

The pictured Saviour! — By Augustin led. 

They come, and onward travel without di*ead. 

Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, — 

Sung for themselves, and those whom they would free I 

Bich conquest waits them: — the tempestuous sea 

Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high. 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords. 

These ffood men humble by a few bare words, 

And calm with fear of God's divinity. 

PAULINUS. 

But, to remote Northumbria's royal Ilall, 
Where thoughtful Edwin, tutor'd in the school 
Of sorrow, still maintains a heathen rule, 
Who comes with functions apostolical ? 
Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature tall, 
. Black hair, and vind eye, and meagre cheek. 
His prominent feature like an eagle's beak; 
A Man whose aspect doth at once appal 
And strike with reverence.* The Monarch leans 
Toward the pure truths this Delegate propounds; 
Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation ; then convenes 
A synod of his Councillors: — give ear, 
And what a pensive Sage doth utter, hear 1 

PERSUASION. 

** Man's life is like a Sparrow, mighty King! 
That — while at banquet with your Chiefs you sit 
Housed near a blazing fire — is seen to flit 
Safe from the wintry tempest. Fluttering, 
Here did it enter ; there, on hasty wing, 
Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 
But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. Even such, that transient Thing, 
The human Soul ; not utterly unknown 
While in the Body lodged, her warm abode ; 
But from what world She came, what woe or weal 
On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown : 

8 The person of Paulinus is thus described by Bede, from the memory of an eye- 
^'itness: "Longse staturaB, pauliilum incurvus, nigro canillo, facie mamentlk, naso 
^.unco, perteuui, vcnerabilis simul et terribilia aspectu.^* 
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This mystery if the Stranger can reveal, 
His be a welcome cordially bestow'd ! " * 

CONVERSION. 

Prompt transformation works the novel Lore: 
The Council closed, the Priest in full career 
Bides forth, an arm^d man, and hurls a spear 
To desecrate the Fane which heretofore 
He served in folly. Woden falls, and Thor 
Is overturned; the mace, in battle heaved 

iSo might they dream) till victory was achieved, 
)rops, and the God himself is seen no more. 
Temple and Altar sink, to hide their shame 
Amid oblivious weeds. — 0, come to me, 
Ye heavy laden! such th' inviting voice 
Heard ncai* fresh streams ;• and thousands, who rejoice 
In the new Kite, — the pledge of sanctity, — 
Shall, by regenerate life, the promise claim. 

PRIMITIVE SAXON CLERGY.' 

How beautiful your presence, how benign. 

Servants of God! who not a thought will share 

With the vain world ; who, outwardly as bare 

As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 

That the firm soul is clothed with fruit divine 1 

Such Priest, when service worthy of his care 

Has call'd him forth to breathe the common air. 

Might seem a saintly Image from its shrine 

Descended: — happy are the eyes that meet 

The Apparition ; evil thoughts are stay'd 

At his approach, and low-bow'd necks entreat 

A benediction from his voice or hand ; 

Whence grace, through which the heart can understind, 

And vows, that bind the will, in silence made. 

SECLUSION. 

Lance, shield, and sword relinqiiishM, at his side 
A bead-roll, in his hand a clasped book, 

4 Tlie ori^nal of this Bpeech is given by Bcclo ; and the Conversion of Edwin as 
lelated b}*^ him is highly iiitoreDting. 

5 The early propagators ol' Christianity were accustomed to preach near rivers, 
for the convenience of baptism. 

6 I raving spoken of the zeal, disinterestedness, and temperance of the clergy of 
those limes, Bede thus proceeds : " Unde et in magna erat veneratione tempore illo 
religionis habitus, ita ut ubicungiie clericus aliquis, aiit monuchus adveniret, 
gaudenter ab omnibus tanquam Dei famulus cxcipcretur. Etiam si in itinera 
pergens inveniretiir, iiccuiTebant, et Uex^ cervice, vcl manu signari, vel ore illiut 
se benedici, gaudebant. Verbis quoque horum exhortatoriis dillgcnter auditum 
prsBbebant." 
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Or staff more harmless than a shepherd's crook. 
The war-worn Chieftain quits the world, to hide 
His thin autumnal l^ks where Monks abide 
In cloister'd privacy. But not to dwell 
In soft repose he comes. Within his cell. 
Round the decaying trunk of human pride. 
At mom, and eve, and midnight's silent hour, 
Do penitential cogitations cling ; 
Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 
In grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 
Yet, while they strangle, a fair growth they brinjg. 
For recompense, — their own perennial bower. 

REPEOOF. 

But what if One, through grove or flowery mead. 

Indulging thus at will the creeping feet 

Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 

Thy hovering Shade, venerable Bcde ! 

The saint, the scholar, from a circle freed 

Of toil stupendous, in a hallow'd seat 

Of learning, where thou heard'st the billows beat 

On a wild coast, — rough monitors, to feed 

Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse 1 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 

Imposed on human kind, must first forget 

Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 

Of a long life ; and, in the hour of death. 

The last dear service of thy passing breath!* 

MISSIONS AND TRAVELS. 

Not sedentary all : there are who roam 

To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores ; 

Or quit with zealous step their knee-worn floors 

To seek the general mart of Christendom ; 

Whence they, like richly-laden merchants, come 

To their belovM cells: — or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their way. 

To lead in memorable triumph home 

Truth, their immortal Una? Babylon, 

Learndd and wise, liatli perish'd utterly. 

Nor leaves her Speech one word to aid the sigh 

That would lament her; — Memphis, Tyre, are gone 

With all their Arts, — but classic lore glides on 

By these Religious saved for all posterity. 

f He expired dictating the last words of a translation of St. John's GnepeL 
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ALFKED. 



Behold a pupil of the monkish gown. 

The pious Alfred, King to Justice dear I 

Lord of the harp and liberating spear; 

Mirror of Princes 1 Indigent Kenown 

Might range the starry ether for a crown 

Equal to his deserts, who, like the year, 

Pours forth his bountj^, like the day doth cheer, 

And awes like night with mercy-teraper'd frown. 

Ease from this noble miser of his time 

No moment steals ; pain narrows not his cares.* 

Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem. 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 

And Christian India, through her wide-spread clime. 

In sacred converse gifts, with Alfred shares. 

HIS DESCENDANTS. 

When thy great soul was freed from mortal chains. 
Darling of England ! many a bitter shower 
Fell on thy tomb ; but emulative power 
Flow'd in thy line through undegenenite veins. 
The Race of Alfred covet glorious pains 
When dangers threaten, dangers ever new ! 
Blaok tempest bursting, blacker still in view I 
But manly sovereignty its hold retains; 
The root sincere, the branches bold to strive 
With the fierce tempest, while, within the round 
Of their protection, gentle virtues thrive ; 
As oft, 'mid some green plot of open ground, 
Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom, 
The foster'd hyacinths spread their pui-ple bloom. 

CANUTE. 

A PLEASANT musip floats along the Mere, 

Froto Monks in Ely chanting service high, 

While-as Canute the King is rowing by : 

"My Oarsmen," quoth the mighty King, "draw near. 

That we the sweet song of the Monks may hear ! " 

He listens, (all past conquests and all schemes 

Of future vanishing like empty dreams,) 

Heart-touch'd, and haply not without a tear. 

The Eoyal Minstrel, ere the choir is still, 

While his free Barge skims the smooth flood along, 

Gives to that rapture an accordant Rhyme. 

i Thronjgfa tho whole of his life, AlA^d was subject tb gri^Dus malayUBii 



s ^ •* • ^* 
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snflfering Earth 1 be thankful ; sternest clime 
And rudest age are subject to the thrill 
Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 

CISTERTIAN MONASTERY. 

" IIere Man more purely lives, less oft doth fall. 
More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed. 
More safely rests, dies Jiappier, is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains withal 
A brighter crown,"* — On yon Cistertian wall 
TJiat confident assurance may be read; 
And, to like shelter, from the world have fled 
Increasing multitudes. The potent call 
Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart's desires; 
Yet, while the rugged Age on pliant knee 
Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, 
A gentler life spreads round the holy spires ; 
Where'er they rise, the sylvan waste retires, 
And aery harvests crown the fertile lea. 

MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN. 

Eecord we too, with just and faithful pen. 
That many hooded Cenobites there arc. 
Who in their private cells have yet a care 
Of public quiet; unambitious Men, 
Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken ; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war ; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 
Of solitude, wifch love of science strong. 
How patiently the yoke of thought they bear I 
How subtly glide its finest threads along 1 
Spirits that crowd the intellectual sphere 
With mazy boundaiies, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 



Praised be the Eivers, from their mountain-spiinga 
Shouting to Freedom, " Plant thy banners here I " 
To harassed Piety, "Dismiss thy fear, 
And in our caverns smooth thy ruffled wings ! ** 
Nor be unthank'd their final lingerings — 
Silent, but not to high-soul'd Passion's ear — 



9 <*Boniim est nos hie esse, quia homo vivit purius, cadit rarius, snrgrit velocias 

.«^«* «-„♦«.,- „.,;«-«** e.^^.,-;,.. :.,.-^^,s-, . *^ 118, p •aBlHiatlir COBIO. 

asually inscribea ir 



incedit cautius, quiescit secnrius, moritur felicius, purgutnr citiiis, p'-semiatiir copi<v 
■*us." Bernard. "This sentence," says Dr. Whitaker, "Is usual] 



e conspicuous part of the Cistertian houses." 
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'Mid reedy fens wide-spread and marshes drear. 
Their own creation. Such glad welcomings 
As Po was heard to give where Venice rose, 
Hail'd from aloft those Heirs of truth divine 
Who near his fountains sought obscure repose, 
Yet came prepared as glorious lights to shine, 
Should that be needed for their sacred Charge ; 
Blest Prisoners They, whose spirits were at large I 

DISSOLUTIOK OF THE MOIS'ASTERIES. 

Threats come which no submission may assuage, 

No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 

The tapers shall be q[uench'd, the belfries mute. 

And, *mid their choirs unroof'd by selfish rage 

The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage ; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit; 

And the green lizard and the gilded newt 

Lead unmolested lives, and die of age. 

The owl of evening and the woodland fox 

For their abode the shrines of Waltham choose : 

Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 

To stoop her head before these- desperate shocks,— 

She whose high pomp displaced, as story tells, 

Arimathean Joseph's wattled cells. 

THE SAME SUBJECT. 

The lovely Nun (submissive, but more meek 

Through saintly habit than from effort due, 

To unrelenting mandates that pursue 

"With equal wrath the steps of strong and weak) 

Goes forth, — unveiling timidly a cheek 

Suffused with blushes of celestial hue. 

While through the Convent's gate to open view 

Softly she glides, another home to seek. 

Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine. 

An Apparition more divinely bright ! 

Not more attractive to the dazzled sight 

Those watery glories, on the stormy brine 

Pour'd forth, while summer suns at distance shine, 

And the green vales lie hush'd in sober light 1 

THE VIRGIN. 

Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
Woman 1 above all women glorified. 
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Our tainted nature^s solitary boast ; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost ; 
Brighter tLan eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
Witn fancied roses^ than th' nnblemish'd Moon 
Before her wane begins^on heaven's blue coast; 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend. 
As to a visible Power, in whicli did blend 
All that was mix'd and reconciled in Thee 
Of mother's love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene I 

APOLOGY. 

Not utterly unworthy to endure 

Was the supremacy of crafty Rome ; 

Age after age to th' arch of Christendom 

Aerial keystone haughtily secure ; 

Supremacy from Heaven transmitted pure, 

As many hold ; and therefore to the tomb 

Pass, some through fire, and by the scaffold some, -^ 

Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 

" Lightly for both the bosom's lord did sit 

Upon his throne ; " unsoften'd, undismay'd 

By aught that mingled with the tragic scene 

Oi pity or fear ; and Morels gay genius play'd 

With th' inoffensive sword of native wit. 

Than the bare axe more luminous and keen. 

IMAGINATIVE BEGRETS. 

Deep is the lamentation I Not alone 
' From Sages justly honour'd by mankind ; 
But from the ghostly tenants of the wind. 
Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous groan 
Issues for that dominion overthrown : 
Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, blind 
As his own worshippers : and Nile, reclined 
Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 
Benews. Through every forest, cave, and den. 
Where frauds were hateh'd of old, hath sorrow past, 
Hangs o'er th' Arabian Prophet's native Waste, 
Where once his airy helpers schemed and plann'd 
'Mid spectral lakes bemocking thirsty men, 
And stalking pillars built of tiery sand. 

TRANSLATION" OF THE BIBLE. 

But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 
In dusty sequestration wrapt tod long. 
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Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 

And he who guides the plough, or wields the crook, 

With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, Lsten to her song, 

And sift her laws, — much wondering that the wrong. 

Which Faith has suffered. Heaven could calmly brook. 

Transcendent boon 1 noblest that earthly King 

Ever bestow'd, to equalize and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness ! 

But passions spread like plagues, and thousands wild 

With bigotry snail tread the Offering 

Beneath their feet, detested and defiled. 

EDWARD VL 

** Sweet is the holiness of Youth," — bo felt 
Time-honour'd Chaucer speaking through that Lay 
By which the Prioress beguiled the wav. 
And many a Pilgrim's rugged heart di& melt. 
Hadst thou, loved Bardl whose spirit often dwelt 
In the clear land of vision, but foreseen 
King, child, and seraph, blended in the miexk 
Of pious Edward kneeling as he knelt 
In meek and simple infancy, what jov 
For universal Christendom had thrilf d 
•Thy heart! what hopes inspired thy genius, skiil'd 
(0 great Precursor, genuine morning Star) 
The lucid shafts of reason to employ. 
Piercing the Papal darkness from aiarl 

XDWABD SlOlimsrO THE WAHRANT FOB THE fiXECUTZOlff Of 

JOAN OF KEJST. 

The tears of man in various measure gush 

From various sources : gently overflow 

From blissful transport some ; from clefts of woe 

Some with ungovernable impulse rush; .. 

And some, coeval with the earliest blush 

Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 

Tlieir pearly lustre, — coming but to go ; 

And some break forth when others' son^ows crash 

The sympathising heart. Nor these, nor yet 

The noblest drops to admiration known, 

To gratitude, to injuries forgiven. 

Claim Heaven's regard like waters that have wet 

The innocent eyes of youthful Monarchs driven 

To pen the mandates nature doth disown. 
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LATIMEE AND RIDLEY. 

How fast the Marian death-list is unroU'dl 

See Latimer and Ridley in the might 

Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight 1 

One, (like those prophets whom God sent of old,) 

Transfigured, from this kindling hath foretold 

A torch of inextinguishable light;** 

The Other gains a confidence as bold; 

And thus they foil their enemy's despite. 

The penal instruments, the shows of crime, 

Are glorified while this once-mitred pair 

Of saintly Friends the " murtherer's chain partake. 

Corded, and burning at the social stake : " 

Earth never witnessed object more sublime 

In constancy, in fellowship more fair I 

EMINENT BEFOBMEBS. 

Methinks that I could trip o'er heaviest soil. 
Light as a buoyant bark from wave to wave. 
Were mine the trusty staff that Jewel gave 
To youthful HoOKEB, in familiar style 
The gift exalting, and with playful smile ; '^ 
For, thus equipp'd, and bearing on his head 
The Donor's farewell blessing, can he dread 
Tempest, or length of way, or weight of toil ? — 
More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 

10 M. Latinior snflTered his keeper yerv quietly to poll off his hose, and his othoi 
array, which to looke into was very simple : and being stripped into his shrowd, he 
seemed as comely a person to them that were present, as one should liglitly see : 
and whereas in his clothes hce appeared a withered and crooked sUlie (we^ik) olde 
man, he now stood bolt upright, as comely a father as one mi^ht lightly behold. 
.... Then they brought a I'aggotte, kindled with fire, and hud the same downe 
at Dr. Ridley's feete. To whoine M, Latimer spake in this manner, '* Bee of good 
comtbrt, master Kidley, and play the man : wee snail this day light such a candle by 
God*s grace in England, as I trust shall never be put out.** — Foz^s Acts, dc, 

11 On foot they went, and took Salisbury in their way, purposely to see the good 
Bishop, who made Mr. Hooker sit at his own table; which Mr. Hooker boasted of 
with much Joy and gratitude when he saw his mother and A-iends; and at the 
Bishop's parting with him, the Bishop give him good counsel and his benediction, 
but forgot to give him money; which ^vhen the Bishop had considered, he sent a 
servant in all haste to call Richard back to him, and at Richard's return, the Bishop 
said to him, *' Richnnl, I sent for you back to lend you a horse which hath can*ied 
me many a mile, and I thank God with much ease,'* and presently delivered into his 
hand a walking-staff, with which he professed he had travelled through many parts 
of Grcrmany ; and he said, *• Richard, I do not give, but lend you ray horse; bo sure 
you be honest, and bring my horse back to me, at your return this way to Oxl'ord. 
And I do now grive you ten groats to bear your charges to Exeter; and here is ten 
groats more, which I charge you to deli%'er to your mother, and tell her I send her 
a Bishop's tienediction with it, and beg tlie continuance of her prayers for mft. And 
if you bring my horse back to me, I will give you ten groats more to carry you on 

"oot to tie college; and so God bless you, good Richard."— Walton^a Life of hichard 
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The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 

In thoughtful moments, wafted hy the gales [rest 

From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein thev 



Holy and heavenly Spirits as they are. 

Spotless in life, ana eloquent as wise. 

With what entire affection do they prize 

Their Church ref orm'd ! labouring with earnest care 

To baffle all that may her strength impair ; 

That Church, the unperverted Gospers seat; 

In their afflictions a divine retreat ; 

Source of their liveliest hope, and tenderest prayei I 

The truth exploring with an equal mind, 

In doctrine and communion they have sought 

Firmly between the two extremes to steer: 

But theirs the wise man's ordinary lot. 

To trace right courses for the stubborn blind, 

And prophesy to ears that will not hear. 

DISTRACTIONS. 

Men, who have ceased to reverence, soon defy 
Their forefathers : lo ! sects are f orm'd, and split 
"With morbid restlessness; — tli' ecstatic fit 
Spreads wide ; though special mysteries multiply, 
Ths Saints must govern, is their common cry : 
And so they labour, deeming Holy Writ 
Disgraced by aught that seems content to sit 
Beneath the roof of settled Modesty. 
The Romanist exults; fresh hope he draws 
Prom the confusion, craftily incites 
The overweening, personates the mad, — 
To heap disgust upon the worthier Cause : 
Totters the Throne ; the new-bom Church is sad. 
For every wave against her peace unites. 

THE JUNG-FRAir AND THE FALL OF THE RHINE NEAR 

SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

The Virgin Mountain, wearing like a Queen 
A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 
Sheds ruin from her sides ; and men below 
Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 
Can link with desolation. Smooth and green. 
And seeming, at a little distance, slow. 
The waters of the Ehine ; but on they go 
Fretting and whitening, keener and more keen; 
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Till madness seizes on the whole wide Flood, 
Tum'd to a fearful Thing whose nostrils breathe 
Blasts of tempestuous smoke, — wherewith he tries 
To hide himself, but only magnifies; 
And doth in more conspicuous torment writhe. 
Deafening the region in his ireful mood. 



EvEK such the contrast that, where'er we moye. 

To the mind^s eye Religion doth present ; 

Now with her own deep quietness content; 

Then, like the mountain, thundering from above 

Against the ancient pine-trees of the grove 

And the Land's humblest comforts. Ifow her mood 

Recalls the transformation of the flood, 

Whose rage the gentle skies in vain reprove, 

Earth cannot check. terrible excess 

Of headstrong will I Cto this be Piety ? 

No ! some fierce Maniac hath usurp'd her name; 

And scourges England struggling to be free : 

Her peace destroy'dl her hopes a wilderness! 

Her blessings cursed, her glory tum'd to shame I 

APFLICTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

Harp I could'st thou venture, on thy boldest string. 

The faintest note to echo which the blast 

Caught from the hand of Moses as it pass'd 

O'er Sinai's top, or from the Shepherd-king, 

Early awake, by Siloa's brook, to sinff 

Of dread Jehovah ; then should wood and waste 

Hear also of that name, and mercy cast 

Off to the mountains, like a covering 

Of which the Lord was weary. Weep, ! weep, 

Weep with the good, beholding King and Priest 

Despised by that stern God to whom they raise 

Their suppliant hands : but holy is the feast 

He keepeth ; like the firmament His ways ; 

His statutes like the chambers of the deep. 

Walton's book of lives. 

There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 

Dropp'd from an Angel's wing. With moisten'd eye 

We read of faith and purest charity 

In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen : 
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0, could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die 1 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 
Apart — like glow-worms on a summer night ; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A guiding ray; or seen — like stars on high. 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory. 

pehsecution of the Scottish covenantees. 

When Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant cry. 

The majesty of England interposed 

And the sword stopp'd; the bleeding wounds were closed ; 

And Faith preserved her ancient purity. 

How little boots that precedent of good, 

Scorn'd or forgotten, Thou canst testify, 

For England's shame, Sister Eealm ! from wood. 

Mountain, and moor, and crowded street, where lie 

The headless martyrs of the Covenant, 

Slain by Compatriot-protestants that draw 

From councils senseless as intolerant 

Their waiTant. Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 

But who would force the Soul, tilts with a straw 

Against a Champion cased in adamant. 

PLACES OF worship. 

As star that shines dependent upon star 

Is to the sky while we look up in love ; 

As to the deep fair ships which though they move 

Seem fix'd, to eyes that watch them from afar; 

As to the sandy desert fountains are. 

With palm-groves shaded at wide intervals. 

Whose fruit around the sun-burnt Native falls 

Of roving tired or desultory war, — 

Such to this British Isle her Christian Fanes, 

Each link'd to each for kindred services ; 

Her Spires, her Steeple-towers with glittering vanes 

Far-kenn'd, her Chapels lurking among trees, 

Where a few villagers on bended knees 

Find solace which a busy world disdains. 

PASTORAL CHARACTER. 

A GENIAL hearth, a hospitable board, « 

And a refined rusticity, belong 

To the neat mansion, where, his flock among. 
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The learned Pastor dwells, their watchful Lord. 
Though meek and patient as a sheathed sword ; 
Though pride's least lurking thought appear a wrong 
To human kind; though peace be on his tongue, 
Gentleness in his heart, — can Earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence so free, 
As when, array'd in Christ's authority, 
He from the pulpit lifts his awful hand; 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
For re-subjecting to divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man ? 

SPONSORS, 

Father I to God himself we cannot give 
A holier name ! then lightly do not bear 
Both names conjoin'd, but of thy spiritual care 
Be duly mindful : still more sensitive 
Do Thon, in truth a second Mother, strive 
Against disheartening custom, that by Thee 
TV^tch'd, and with love and pious industry 
Tended at need, th' adopted Plant may thrive 
For everlasting bloom. Benign and pure 
This Ordinance, whether loss it would supply. 
Prevent omission, help deficiency, 
Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 
Shame if the consecrated Vow be found 
An idle fonn, the Word an empty sound I 

CATECHISING. 

From Little down to Least, in due degree, 
Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast. 
We stood, a trembling, earnest Company I 
With low soft murmur, like a distant bee. 
Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears betrayed; 
And some a bold unerring answer made : 
How fluttered then thy anxious heart for me. 
Beloved Mother ! thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore, with faithful tie; 
Sweet flowers 1 at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth re-appear: 
0, lost too early for the frequent tear, 
And ill requited by this heartfelt sigh I 
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CONFIRMATION. 



I SAW a mother's eye intensely bent 

Upon a Maiden trembling as she knelt; 

In and for whom the pious Mother felt 

Things that we judge of by a light too faint: 

Tell, if ye may, some star-crowird Muse, or Saint 1 

Tell what rush'd in, from what she was relieved, — 

Then, when her Child the hallowing touch received. 

And such vibration through the Mother went 

That tears burst forth amain. Did gleams appear? 

Open'd a vision of that blissful place 

Where dwells a Sister-child ? And was power given 

Part of her lost One's glory back to trace 

Even to this Rite? For thus She knelt, and, ere 

The summer-leaf had faded, passed to Heaven. 

BEG RETS. 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had dared to leave 
Less scanty measure of those graceful rites 
And usages, whose due return invites 
A stir of mind too natural to deceive ; 
Giving to Memory help when she would weave 
A crown for Hope ! — I dread the boasted lights 
That all too often are but fiery blights. 
Killing the bud o'er which in vain we grieve. 
Go, seek, when Christmas snows discomfort bring. 
The counter Spirit found in some gay church 
Green with fresh holly, every pew a perch 
In which the linnet or the thrush might sing, 
Merry and loud and safe from prying search. 
Strains offer'd only to the genial Spring. 

MUTABILITY. 

From low to high doth dissolution climb. 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail ; 

A musical but melancholy chime. 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 

Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not; but her outward forms that bear 

The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 

That in the morning whiten'd hill and plain 

And is no more ; drop like the tower sublime 

Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
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His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke tlie silent air. 
Or th' unimaginable touch of Time. 

OLD ABBEYS 

Monastic Domes 1 following my downward way, 

Untouch'd by due regret I mark'd your fall I 

Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 

Dispose to judgments temperate as we lay 

On our past selves in life's declining day: 

For as, by discipline of Time made wise. 

We learn to tolerate th' infirmities 

And faults of others, — gently as he may. 

So with our own the mild Instructor deals, 

Teaching us to forget them or forgive. 

Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill. 

Why should we break Time's charitable seals ? 

Once ye were holy, ye are holy still ; 

Your spirit freely let me driuK, and live I 

CATHEDRALS, ETC. 

Open your gates, ye everlasting Piles I 

Types of the spiritual Church which God hath rear'd: 

Not loth we quit the newly-hallow'd sward 

And humble altar, 'mid your sumptuous aisles 

To kneel, or thrid your intricate defiles. 

Or down the nave to pace in motion slow; 

Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower grow 

And mount, at every step, with living wiles 

Instinct, — to rouse the heart and lead the will 

By a bright ladder to the world above. 

Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 

Divine 1 thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill I 

Thou, stately York ! and Ye, whose splendours cheer 

Isis and Gam, to patient Science dear I 

INSIDE OF KII^^G'S college CHAPEL, CAMBBIDGB. 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-match'd aims the Architect who planned -^ 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars on\j — this immense 

And glorious Work of fine mtelligence ! 

Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more : 
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So deem'd the man who fashion'd for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop'd into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, — and wandenng on as loth to die; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were bom for immortality. 

THE SAME. 

What awful perspective ! while from our sight 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their Portraitures, their stone-work glimmers, dyed 
In the soft chequerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 
Whoe'er ye be, that thus, yourselves unseen. 
Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night 1 — 
But, from the arms of silence — list! list! — 
The music bursteth into second life ; 
The notes luxuriate, every stone is kiss'd 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife ; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast, before the eye 
Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy 1 

CONTINUED. 

They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here ; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing foam 
Melts if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops : or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinity's embrace ; whose guardian crest, 
The silent Cross, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when she hath also seen her breast 
Fiird with mementos, satiate with its part 
Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 
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ON THE POWEE OP SOUND. 



ARGUMEKT. 

The Ear addressed, as Copied by a splritnal itinctionary, in communion with 
sounds, individual, or combined in studied harmony. — Sources and effects of 
those sounds.— The power of music, whence proceeding, exemplified in the idiot. -« 
Origin of music, and its effect in early sees. —The mind recalled to sounds acting 
casually and severally. — Wish uttered tnat these could be united into a scheme or 
system for moral interests and intellectual contemplation. — The Pythagorean 
theory of numbers and music, with their supposed power over the motions of the 
univei-se — imaginations consonant with such a theoiy. — Wish expi*essed, re- 
alised in some degree, by the representation of all sounds under the form of 
thaulcsgiving to the Creator. — The destruction of earth and the planetary system 
— the survival of audible harmony, and its support in the Divme Nature, as re* 
yealed in Holy Writ. 

Thy functions are ethereal, 

As if within thee dwelt a fflancing mind. 

Organ of vision! And a Spirit aerial 

Infonns the cell of Hearing, dark and blind; 

Intricate labyrinth, more dread for thought 

To enter than oracular cave ; 

Strict passage, through which sighs are brought^ 

And whispers for the heart, their slave ; 

And shrieks, that revel in abuse 

Of shivering flesh ; and warbled air, 

Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 

The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 

Into the ambush of despair ; 

Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle, 

And requiems answer'd by the pulse that beats 

Devoutly, in life's last retreats ! * 

The headlong streams and fountains 

Serve Thee, invisible Spirit, with untir^d powers; 

Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 

They lull perchance ten thousand thousand flowers. 

Tliat roar, the prowling lion's Here I am. 

How fearful to the desert wide! 

That bleat, how tender ! of the dam 

Calling a straggler to her side. 

Shout, cuckoo! — let the vernal soul 

Go with thee to the frozen zone; 

Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll I 

At the still hour to Mercy dear, 

:> T am not quite clear as to the meaning of this. ** The pulse that beats devoutly, in 
llA) s last rcti*unt8,'* may mean the innermost feelings or the heart, — feelings seated 
there whcit) life is supposed to hold out longest; or it may mean the devout feelings 
of a^goml and fnithtul servant" in his ayii^ff moments. If the latter, then "re- 
qnicms nmioei'*d hu the pulse, &c., must be taken in the sense of " requiems speaking 
-cordance with the pulse," &c 
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Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to nun's faint throb of holy fear, 
To sailor's prayer breathed from a darkening 86% 
Or widow's cottage-lullaby. 

Ye Voices, and ye Shadows 

And Images of voice, — to hound and horn 

From rocky steep and rock-bestudded meadows 

Flung back, and in the sky's blue caves reborn, — 

On with your pastime ! till the church-tower bells 

A greeting give of measured glee ; 

And milder echoes from their cells 

Eepeat the bridal symphony. 

Then, or far earlier, let us rove 

Where mists are breaking up or gone. 

And from aloft look down into a cove 

Besprinkled with a careless quire, 

Happy milk-maids, one by one 

Scattering a ditty each to her desire, 

A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 

A stream as if from one full heart. 

Blest be the song that brightens 

The blind man's gloom, exalts the veteran's mirth 

Unscom'd the peasant's whistling breath, that ligh oi 

His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. 

For the tired slave, Song lifts the languid oar. 

And bids it aptly fall, with chime 

That beautifies the fairest shore. 

And mitigates the harshest clime. 

Yon pilgrims see, — in lagging file 

They move ; but soon th' appointed way 

A choral Ave Marie shall beguile, 

And to their hope the distant shrine 

Glisten with a livelier raj : 

Nor friendless he, the prisoner of the mine. 

Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 

Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

When civic renovation 
Dawns on a kingdom, and for needful haste 
Best eloquence avails not, Inspiration 
Mounts with a tune, that travels like a blast 
Piping through cave and battlemented tower : 
Then starts the sluggard, pleased to meet 
That voice of Freedom, in its power 
Of promises, shrill, wild, and sweet I 
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Who, from a martial pageant, spreads 

Incitements of a battle-day, 

Thrilling th' unweapon'd crowd with plumeless headsp^ 

Even She * whose Lydian airs inspire 

Peaceful striving, gentle play 

Of timid hope and innocent desire 

Shot from the dancing Graces, as they move 

Fann'd by the plausive wings of Love. 

How oft along thy mazes, 

Recent of sound, have dangerous Passions trodl 

Thou, through whom the temple rings with praises. 

And blackening clouds in thunder speak of God, 

Betray not by the cozenage of sense 

Thy votaries, wooingly resign'd 

To a voluptuous inffuence 

That taints the purer, better mind; 

But lead sick Fancy to a harp 

That hath in noble tasks been tried ; 

And, if the virtuous feel a pang too sharp, 

Soothe it into patience, — stay 

Th' uplifted arm of Suicide ; 

And let some mood of thine in firm array 

Knit every thought th' impending issue need% 

Ere martyr burns, or patriot bleeds I 

As Conscience, to the centre 

Of being, smites with irresistible pain. 

So shall a solemn cadence, if it enter 

The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot's brain, 

Transmute him to a wretch from quiet hurl'd, — 

Convulsed as by a jarring din ; 

And then aghast, as at the world 

Of reason partially let in 

By concords winding with a sway 

Terrible for sense and soul ; 

Or, awed, ho weeps, struggling to quell dismaj. 

Point not these mysteries to an Art 

Lodged above the starry pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing from the heart 

Of divine Love, where Wisdom, Beauty, Truth 

With Order dwell, in endless youth? 

S The allusion is to Sappho, the fhmous Greek poetess, whom Wof dswOTth else 
where spcnJ^s of as ** The Lesbian Maid." Her airs are called Lifdian with rcffeniiici 
to the ancient Greek modes or keys, which were derived fVom Lyclia, and In wliick 
'>e music was of a pathetic aud melting character. See page 154, note 4. 
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Oblivion may not cover 

All treasures hoarded by the miser, Time. 

Orpliean Insight! truth's undaunted lover, 

To the first leagues of tutor'd passion climb, 

When Music deign'd within this grosser sphere 

Her subtle essence to enfold, 

And voice and shell drew forth a tear 

Softer than Nature's self could mould. 

Yet strenuous was the infant Age : • 

Art, daring because souls could feel, 

Stirred nowhere but an urgent equipage 

Of rapt imagination sped her march 

Through the realms of woe and weal : 

Hell to the lyre bow'd low ; the upper arch 

Eejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verse 

Her wan disasters could disperse.^ 

The Gift to king Amphion 

That waird a city with its melody 

Was for belief no dream : • — thy skill, Arion I 

Could humanise the creatures or the sea, 

Where men were monsters.* A last grace he craves. 

Leave for one chant; — the dulcet sound 

Steals from the dock o'er willing waves, 

And listening dolphins gather round. 

Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 

'Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 

A proud One docile as a managed horse; 

h The ancient myths of Orphcns, Amphion. and Arion are here jnsHy regarded as 
■howin? that the old Groclc sensibility to masic was much more lively and responsive 
than that of any modern people. Classical poetry and foble were fond of such 
daring and hyperbolical representations of the power of music, because they icit 
sure of an answering sympathy in the popular feeling; whereas, to our duller sensi- 
bilities, those representiitions appear so extravagant as to be quite ludicrous. And 
so Ilumc. in his essay Of Eloquence^ remarks of ancient orators, that " their oloquciice 
was infinitely more sublime than that which modern orators aspire to;" tiiourrh ho 
attributes tlus to higher i>owers of expression and delivery in the ancient speiikcr.): 
and he illustrates by quoting passages A*om Demosthenes and Cicero wlilch would 
be scouted by a modem audience as ** wholly monstrous and gigantic." 

4 "The upper an^h'Ms the heavens or the sky, whose diretliilest portents and 
prodigies were thought to be quelled by lyrical ana musical incantations. 

ft The tlible of Orpheus is, j presume, too well known to need any statement of 
its contents hero. It was in his handling that " Ilell to the lyre bow'd low," yielding 
up his beloved Eurydice to the divine compulsion of liis music. — Amphion was 
King of the Grecian Thebes: his harp and voice so affected the stones that ihcy 
could not choose but march to their i)lace8, and so girdled the city with a wall. 

G Arion WHS a famous Greek banf and player on the harp. The story is, that he 
went to Sicily to take part in a musical contest; and, having won the prize. w;!S 
going home to Corinth oy sea, hulcn with presents, when the rude sailors coveted 
Ills wealth and were bent on mnrdoring him. After trying in vain to break their 
purpose, lie at last got leave to pluy once more on the harp: so, putting on festal at- 
tire, and standing in the prow of the ship, he invoked the gods in inspired strains, 
and then threw himself into the sea. But a flock of song.lovlng dolphins had gath« 
ci'ed round; and now one of them took the bard on its back, and carried him tn 
rnnarust itom. whence he i*cturned safe to Corinth. 
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And singinff, wliilo th* accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides ; 
So shall he touch at length a friendly strand. 
And he, with his preserver, shine star-bright 
In memory, through silent night. 

The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

Couch'd in the shadow of Maenalian pines,* 

Was passing sweet; the eyeballs of the leopards^ 

That in high triumph drew the Lord of vines, 

How did they sparkle to the cymbal's clang! 

While Fauns and Satyrs beat the ground 

In cadence,* — and Silenus swang 

This way and that, with wild-flowers crown'd.— ; 

To life, to life give back thine ear: 

Ye who are longing to be rid 

Of fable, though to truth subservient, hear 

The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 

Echo'd from the coffin-lid ; 

The convict's summons in the steeple's knell ; 

" The vain distress-gun," from a leeward shore, 

Eepeated, — heard, and heard no morel 

For terror, joy, or pity. 

Vast is the compass and the swell of notes : 

From the babe's first cry to voice of regal city, 

Eolling a solemn sea-like bass, that floats 

Far as the woodlands, — with the trill to blend 

Of that shy songstress whose love-tale 

Might tempt an angel to descend, 

Wmle hoverin^'er the moonlit vale. 

Ye wandering utterances, has Earth no scheme, 

No scale of moral music, to unite 

Powers that survive but in the faintest dream 

Of memory ? — 0, that ye might stoop to bear 

7 Mcenalian is the same as Arradian; Meenalua being the name of the monnbiing 
In Arcadia, wliich were celebrated as the fkvourite haunts of the god Pan. 
Arcadia is the old name of tlio central portion of Peloponnesus. The Arcadlanfl 
^eze noted as a simple pastoral people, passionately fond of music, and devoted to 
tlie worship of Pan. 

8 Fauns and Satvrs appear to have been much the same, on\y the former were 
Roman, the latter Grecian. They were among the minor divinities of the ancicnl 
mythology: in form, half man and half goat, with horns; vastly given to music 
and wine, and to sensual pleasures of all sorts. Silenus was their chief, and a very 
fuimy god withal. He was generally intoxicated, and is described as a jovial old 
man, with a bald head, a puck nose, fat and round like his wine-bag, which he 
always carried with him. He was specially given to dancing, an<l so was called 
the dancer : in other respects, his addiction was about cqu:illy divided between wine, 
sleep, and music. But his main peculiarity lay in his bcliig an iuf^pired prophet, 
who knew all the past and the remotest future, and also a sage who despised aU 
the gifts of fortune. >7hen drunk or asleep, he was in the po.wer of moi-tals, who 
"^nld compel him to prophesy and sing by tying him up with chains of flowers. 
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Chains, such precious chaihs of sight 

As laboured minstrelsies through ages wearl 

0, for a balance fit the truth to tell 

Of th* Unsubstantial, ponder'd well I 
* 

By one pervading spirit 

Oi tones and numbers all things are controU'd, 
. As sages taught, where faith was found to merit 
• * Initiation in that mystery old.* 

The heavens, whoso aspect makes our minds as still 

-As they themselves appear to be, 

Innumerable voices fill 

With everlasting harmony ; 

The towering headlands, crown'd with mist, 

Their feet among the billows, know 

That Ocean is a mighty harmonist; 

Thy pinions, universal Air, 

Ever waving to and fro. 

Are delegates of harmony, and bear 

Strains that support the Seasons in their round; 

Stem Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 

Break forth into thanksgiving. 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords ; 
. Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words 1 
• Nor hush'd be service from the lowing mead, 

Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle ! freed 

From snowy peak and cloud, attune 

Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from her utmost walls 

The six-days' Work, by flaming Seraphim, 

Transmits to Heaven ! As Deep to Deep 

Shouting through one valley calls. 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 

For praise and ceaseless gi-atulation, pour'd 

Into the ear of God, their Lord! 

• 

9 Alluding to what is caUed "the mnsio of the spheres,*'— an ancient mystery 
Vhicli tiiught that the heavenly bodies in their revolutions singtogetlicr in a concert 
so loud, various, and sweet, as to exceed all proportion to the iinman ear. The 
same thing is apparently referred to in Job, xxxviii. 7: ''The morning stars sang 
together, and all the sous of God shouted lor joy/* And the greatest souls in every 
age seem to have been raised above themselves by the idea that the uni\crbc was 
knit together by a principle of which musical harmony is t)ie aptcst and clcaresl 
expression. So the well-known passage in The Merchant of Venice^ v. 1 : 

" There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in Ills motion lil^e an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed chei-ubins." 
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A Voice to Light gave Being; 

To Time, and Man his earth-born chronicler; 

A Voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 

And sweep away life's visionary stir: 

The trumpet, (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars,) 

To archangelic lips applied, 

The grave shall open, quench the stars.— 

Silence ! are Man's noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life ? 

Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears. 

With her smooth tones and discords just, 

Tempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave ? No ! though Earth be dust 

And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 

Is in the Wobd, that shall not pass away.* [1828 

ODE. 

INTIMATIOKS OP IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 

EARLY CHILDHOOD.* 



The ChUd is Father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

See page 128. 



I. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream^ 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparell'd in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore; — 
Turn whereso'er I may. 
By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

1 This has long seemed to me one of the author's greatest poems; hardly infla. 
riot* indeed, to his Ode on Immortaliti/t though less celebrated than that. ' Thu chissi. 
cal ttlluHions, of which there are many, are selected with rare Judgment, nnd used 
with consummate art: the scope of the piece is as wide-sweeping and inclusive aa 
the theme can well admit of ; yet all the ()arts aire toned and balanced in exquisite 
harmonv; and the effect of the whole is inspiring and soul-lifting in the highe£»t de- 
gree. Nor can its freshness be exhausted : alter a close famihurity f f mure than 
thirty-llve years, it still afl'ccts me in a manner quite beyond my powe/s of cx- 
pi*cssion. It is as if all the voices and utterances of the world were gathered and 
attempered into a multitudinous anthem, now thrilling the heart with the deepest 
notes of awCj now soothing it with the soitest notes of joy, and anon bl9nding the 
two in a strain that leaves no pail; of our emotional nature untouched. Thus much 
is the least I can say of this magnificent poem. 

2 The little poem. We are Seveti, page 133, ought to be read in conneriion witk 
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II. 

The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Eose ; 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
Hat there hath past away a gloiy from the earth* 

III. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng; 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 

mis Ode. ~ In his notes dictated 1843, the author has the following: "This was com. 
posed during my residence at Townend, Grasmcre. Two years at least passed be- 
tween the writing of the first fonr stanzas and the remaining part. To theattcntive 
and competent reader the whole sufiiciently explains itself; but there may bo no 
harm in adverting here to particular feelings or experiences of mvown mind on which 
the structure of the poem ])artlv rests. Nothing was more dlilicult for mo in child- 
hood than to admit the notion of death as a sUito applicable to my own being. I 
used to broo<l over the stories of Enoch and Elijah, and almost to persuade myself 
that, whatever might become of others, I should l>e tninslated, in something of the 
same way, to Heaven. With a feeling congenial to this, I was often unable to thinlc 
of external things as having external existence; and I communed with all that I 
saw as something not apart IVom, but inherent in, my own immaterial nature. Many 
times while going to sciiool liave I grasped at a wall or tree, to recall myself from 
this abyss of idealism to the reality. At that time I was afraid of siu'h i)rocessc8. 
In later periods of life 1 have dei)lbred, as we all have reason to flo, a subjuj^ation 
of an opposite character. To that dream-like vividness and splendour which invest 
objects of sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if he would look back, could bear 
testimony, and I need not dwell ui>on it here; but, having in the poem rearardcd it 
as presumptive evidence of a prior state of existence, I think it ri^jflit to protest 
against a conclusion, which has given pain to some goo(l and pious persons, that I 
ni'eant to inculcate such a belief. But let us bear in minil that, t!iou*?h the idea is 
not advanced in revelation, there is nothing there to contradict it, and the fall of 
man presents an analogy in its fhvour. Accordingly, a pre-existent state has en- 
tered into the popular creeds of many nations; ami, among all persons acquainted 
with classic literature, is known as an ingredient in the iMatonio philosophy. Ar- 
cbimedes said that he conld move the world, if ho had a point whereon to rest his 
machine. Wlio has not felt the same aspirations as reganls the world of his own 
mind? Having to wiold some of its elements when I was impelled to ^vrite this 
poem on the * Iinmortalitv of the Soul,' I took hold of the notion of pre-existonce as 
naving sufHcisnt foundation in humanity for authorizing mo to make for my p irposc 
the b«st use of it I conld as a poet." 
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And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep hohday ; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy 1 

IV. 

Te blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival. 
My head hath its coronal, 
. The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it alL 

evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide. 
Fresh flowers ; while the Sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his mother's arm : 

1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear! — 
But there's a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream P 

V. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flowa^ 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
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And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

VL 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natttral kind. 
And, even with something of a Mother's mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 

Forget the glories he hath known. 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 

VII. 

Behold the Child among his new-bom blisses, 
A six years' Darling of a pigmy size ! 
See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses, 
With light upon him from his father's eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learn6d art ; / 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart. 

And unto this he frames his song: 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his "humorous stage"* 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 

VIIL 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy soul's immensity; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 

8 "Iliiraoroiis BtaM" Is etaffo whereon humours, that is, whims, crotchets, of 
fiincios are aisplayetl. This is the old meaning of humour. So in ShaltOBpearo ana 
Ben Jonson, pcusim. 
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Thy herifcage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st th' eternal deep. 
Haunted for ever by th' eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest I 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; * 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; • 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being's height, 
/ Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring th' inevitable yoke. 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight. 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life 1 

4 As the matter is here viewed, the child, A*om the strength or instinctirc actioa 
of an inward iaw, rests in the fuU conviction or assurance of that truth, namely, 
the immortality of the soul, which the mature mind is ever sti'uggling to make good 
by external proof and inference; because the latter, as the stem facts of onr con* 
dition press upon it, gets lost in the *' dark vaUey ; *' that is, the grave cuts off frees 
it the vision ot a life beyond. 

5 The preceding part of this stanza has always been something of a poser to me. 
I have never been quite able to get over Coleridge's comment upon it: **Jn what 
sense is a child of that age a philosooherf In what sense does he read * th' eternal 
deep * ? In what sense is ne declared to be *for ever haunted by the Supreme Being * ? 
or so inspired as to deserve the titles of a mightt/ prophet, a olessed seerf By reflec- 
tion? by knowledge? by conscious intuition? or hyanj/ form or modilicatlou of c»>n- 
Bciousness? These would be tidings indeed; but such as would presuppose an im. 
mediate revelation to the inspired communicator, and require miracles to authenti- 
cate his inspiration. But if this be too wild and exorbitant to be suspected as hav- 
ing been the poet's meaning; if these mysterious gifts, faculties, and operations are 
not accompanied with consciousness, who else is conscious of tnem? or how can it 
be called the child, if it be no part of the child's conscious being? " And agiiin : 
«*In what sense can the magnificent atti-ibutes, above quoted, be appropriated to a 
child J which would not make them equally suitable to a 6ce, or a dog, or ajield of corn f 
or even to a ship, or to the wind and waves that propel it? The omnipresent Spirit 
works equally in them as in the child; and the child is equally unconscious of it as 
they.'*--On the other hand, Wordsworth, in his Essay upon Epitaphs, pursues the theme 
in a high strain of discourse from which I must be content to give a short extract : 
•'Forlorn, and cut off from communication with the best part of his nature, must 
that man be, who should derive tlie sense of immortality, as it exists In the iiiind 
of a child, from the same unthinking gaiety or liveliness of animal spirits with 
which the lamb in the meadow, or any other irrational creature is endowed ; who 
should ascribe it, in short, to blank ignorance in the child; to an inability arising 
from the imperfect state of his faculties to come, in any point of his being, into con- 
tact with a notion of death : or to an unreflecting acquiescence in what had been in- 
stilled into him! Has such an unfolder of the mysteries of nature, though he may 
have forgotten his former self, ever noticed the early, obstinate, and unappeasable 
inquisitiveness of children upon the subject of origination? This single fact proves 
outwardly the monstrousness of those suppositions: for, if we had no direct exter- 
nal testimony that the minds of very young children meditate feelingly upon de.'ith 
and immortality, these inquiries, which we all know they are perpetually milking 
concerning the whence, do necessarily include corresponding habits of interrogation 
concerning the whither, Oiigin and tendency are notions inseparably co-relative. 
We may, tnen, be justified in asserting, that the sense of immortality, if not a co- 
existent and twin birth with Reason, is among the earliest of her offspring : and we 
nay farther assert, that from these conjoined, and under their countenancet th9 

^man affections are gradually formed and opened out." 



